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THE POET 

Out of the deep end the dArk« 

A iperitllrii nwtery, e ehepe, 
flometblof p«neet. 

Oomee like the etlx of the dep; 

Oae whoee breeth ie en odour. 

Wheee epee the* the eoed to etan. 

The bfieee o» hie foee, 

The flory o< HeareB oa hii back. 

Se eMpe like * viiloa huag la air 
peaeiea of ewAlty: 

Hie aboM lA ih* eualight of i&om. 

The mueie of eve Ui ipeeob: 
la Ue eight 

Oae ibaU tun from the dxut of the grave 
Aad move upward to tbe woodlaod, 

Yotn KoQUoat. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tas object of the Editors of this sories Is a Tory 
defirute one. They desire abore a)l things that, 
in their hnmble way, these hooks shall be the 
ambassadors of good-will and undorstanding 
between Eaat and woat^the old world of Thought 
and the new of Action. In this endeavour, and 
in their own sphere, they are but iollowors ol the 
highest example in the land. They are confident 
that a ^eper knowledge oi the groat ideals and 
lofty philowpby of Oriental thought may help to 
a revival of that true spirit of Charity which 
neither despises nor fears the nations of another 
creed and colour. 

L. ORANMBR-BYNG. 

8. A. KAPADU. 

Kojtrvsaoox Soowrr, 

11 ROAS. 

B. KxsnNOTOV, 8.W. 


INTROD0CIION 

Tb 2 RX are beaotwe and characfeeriatioa M poetry 
oi any country whkh cannot be plainly seen by 
those who aro bom with them; it ia often a 
foreigner’s privltcge to toe them and use them, 
without a moment^e heeitaiion, to his best advan¬ 
tage as be ceneoives it. 1 have eeen examples 
of it in the work of Weatem artists in adopting 
our Japanese trmta of art, the traHs which turned 
meaningless for us a bng time ago, and whose 
beauties were lost in time’s dust; but what a 
force and pecnliari^ of art Utamaro or Hixosbige, 
to believe the general soppoeition, inspired in 
Monet, Whistler and others I It may seem 
strange to think how iho Japacese SkTt of the 
Ukiyoye school, nearly dead, commonplace at 
its best, could work such a wonder when it was 
adopted by the Wsetem hand; but after all 
that is not strange at all. And is it not the 
same case wHh poetry 1 Not only the English 
poetry, but any poetry of any country, is boimd 
to become stale and stupid if it shuts itself up 
for too long a time ; it must sooner or later be 
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re}QT»nated and anliv&nad with eorae new force. 

To shake off claesicism, or to put it more abruptly, 
to forget oTerything of history or usage, often 
means to make a fr^ start; such a start often 
begins being suggested by the poetry of some 
foreign country, and gains a strength and 
beauty. That is why even we Japanese, I dare 
say, can make some contribution to English 
poetry. The English poem, as it seems to mo, 
is governed too greatly by old history and too* 
respectable pros^y ■, just compare it with the 
English prose, which has made such a stride in 
the recent age, to see and be aniased at its un- ' 

changing gait. Perbape it is my destitution of 
musical sonse (a Western critic doclarod that 
Japanese are lor tbo most part immusioal) to 
find myself more often unmoved by the English 1 

rhymes and metres; let me confess that, before 
perceiving the silver sound of a poet like Tennyson 
or Swinb^e, bom under the golden dime, my 
own Japanese mind already revolts and rebels 


against somethu^ in English poems or verses 
which, for lack of a proper expression, we might * 

call physical or extern^. As my attention is i 

never lUld by the harmony of Iwguage, I go 
straightfoiwaM to the writer^s inner soul to ' 

speculate on it, and talk with it; briefly, I am !. 

sound-blind or tone-deaf—that is my honest j 

confeesion. It is not only my own oonfeasion, 
but the general confession of nearly all Japanese; ) 
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0 U£ Japanese minds always turn, let me dare say, 
to aometh iDg ImaginatiTe. 

It is my own opinion that the appearance o{ 
Baeho, our beloved Hohkn maeter, was the 
greatest happening of our Japanese annab ; the 
Japanese poetry, wbioh had been degenerating 
{or centuries, received a sudden salvation through 
his ovn pain and imagination. His greatest 
hope, to become a poet without words, was finally 
realised ; he was, as I once wrote on ^e Buddha 
priest la meditation: 

“ Ha tMk a teaeh bftyood word, 

H* md< %h« aU«nM*i ilgh, 

AaS pray* b«for« U« own tool aad dMUny; 

&• U a pMudoayn of tho univwial CoamovWMM, 

A pociOA JoAoioaM from oeoevatratioB." 

When the Japanese poetry joined its hand 
with the stage, we have the No drama, in wbioh 
the oharacters sway in music, soft but vivid, 
as ii a web in the air of perfume ■, we Japanese 
find our own joy and sorrow in it, Ob, what a 
tr^edy and beauty in the No stage ! I always 
thi^ that it would be certainly a great thing ii 
the No drama could be properly introduced into 
the West; the result would be no email protest 
against the Western stage, it would mean a real 
revelation for those people who are well tired of 
their own plays with a certain pantomimic spirit 
underneath. 
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Wd started our country aa tlie land of poetry 
our forefathers were poets themselres. They 
were free aa the winds are free. When our 
modem young poets ory to go back to the age 
of their forefathers, they think that it is only the 
way to escape from the so-oaUed literature 
and gain this poetical strei^h and beauty; 
it is their opinion that they fiitd all tbo ‘Western 
literary ideals in our Japoiioso ancient life and 
poetry. But I often quarrelled with thorn on tho 
point that the real TOotry of any coujitry should 
be an expression of beauty and truth; we must 
Iniild, I always insist, our poetry on our own true 
culture, which we formed tlirough the pain and 
patience of centuries. It is my own opinion 
that the true Japanese poetry should be, aa I 
once wrote, a potted tree of a thousand years’ 
growth; our song sliould be a Japanese tea- 
house’—iout mats and a half in all—where we 
burn the rarest incense which rieos to the sky; 
again cur song shoidd be an opal with six colours 
that shine within. 

People who are already familiar with the 
Japanese poetry would ask me why I did not 
dwell on our Uta poetry at sorao length ; 1 confess 
that my poetical taste desires fav more Intensity 
than the Uta poems, whose artificial oxocution 
often proves, in my opinion, to be their weak¬ 
ness rather than strength, ^ides, they should 
be treated independently in a separate Tolume ; 
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they have th^ii own poeti&al biatory of moio 
than two thousand years. 

The JapanoGe Bokhi Poetry ia the leotore 
dellTered la the Hall of Magdalen College at the 
inritation of Mr. Robert Bridges, the Poet 
Laureate, and Dr. T. H. Warren, Preaident of 
the College and Professor of Poet^ in the Uni- 
Tersity; and my lectures at the Japan Society, 
the Royal Asiatic Soolety, and the Quest Society 
bare based more or loss on the other chapters 
in the book. 

Y. N. 

Mwh IQA, IS]4. 




THE SPIRIT OF 
JAPANESE POETRY 

I 

JAPANESE POETRY 

1 cows always to tha conclusion that the English 
poets waste too much energy in “words, words, 
words/* and make, doubtless with oU good in¬ 
tentions, their inner meaning frustrate, at least 
less distinguished, simply from the reason that 
its full liberty to appear naked is denied. It is 
the poets more than the noTelists who not only 
misinterpret their own mooning, but often deceive 
their own souls. When I say it seems that they 
take a so-called poetical licence, I mean that what 
they write about, to speak slongily, by the yard, is 
not Life or Voice itself; from such a view-point 1 
do not hesitate to declare that the English poets, 
particularly the American pcets, are far behind 
the novelists. I can prove with many instances 
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JAPAOTSE POETRY 


that there a>re books and books of poems ’’ in 
7hloh one cannot find any particular design of 
their authors ; it is nsTer too much to say that 
they hsTo a good intention, though not wise at 
best; but, af^r all, to have only that good inten- 
tion is not the way to make art or literature 
advance. 

1 always insist that the writton poems, even 
when they are said to he good, are only the 
second best, as the very l»st poems are left 
unwritten or sung in silence. It is my opinion 
that the real test for poets is how far they resist 
their impulse to utterance, or, in another word, 
to the publication of their own work—not how 
much they have written, but how much they 
have destroyed. To lire poetry is the main thing, 
and the question of the poems written or pub¬ 
lished is indeed secondary ; from such a reason I 
regard our Basko Matsuwo, the seventeen-syllable 
Sokhu poet of three hundnd and fifty years ago, 
as great,iwhile the work credited to his wonderful 
name oculd be printed in less than one hundred 
pages of any oi^inary size. And it is from the 
same reason that I pay an equal reverence to 
Stephane Mallarm^, the so-called French eymbo- 
list, though I do not know the exact meaning of 
that ter m. While they are poets different in 
nature, true to say, as different as a Japanese 
from a Frenchman (or it m^t be said, as same 
as the French and the Japanese), it seems to 
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me- that they join bauds unconditionally in the 
point of denying their hearts too free play, with 
the result of making poetry Uring and divine, 
not making merely “words, words, and words,“ 
and further in the point that both of them, 
the Japanese and the Prenc^iman, are poetical 
realists whose true realism is heightened or 
“ enigmatised ” by the strength of their own 
self-denial, to the very point that they have often 
been mistaken for mere idealists. Putting aside 
the question whether they are great or not, the 
faot that they have left little work behind is the 
point that 1 ^ould like to emphasise ; blessed be 
they who can sing iu silence to the content of 
their ho^ in love of perfection. The real 
prayer should be told in silence. 

For a poet to have few linee in these prosaic 
days would be at least au achievement truly 
heroic ; I think that the crusade of the Western 
poetry, if it is necessary, as I believe it is most 
momentous, should begin with the first act ot 
leaving the “words” behind, or making them 
return to their original proper places. iWe have 
a little homely provotb—“ The true heart will be 
protected by a god, even though it oSer no 
prayer at all.” I ^ould like to apply it to 
poetry and say that poetry will take care of 
iteelf all by itself without any assistance from 
words, rhymes, and metres.- I flatter myself that 
even Japan can do somethic^ towards the reforma- 
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tion or adrwiC6mon.t of the Western poetry, not 
only spiritually, but also physically. 

Japanese poetry, at least the old Japanese 
poetry, is different from Western poetry in ^ 
same way as silence is different from a voice, 
nigbt from day ; while avoidii^ the too close 
discussion of their relative merits, I can say that 
the latter always fails, naturally enough through 
Twfn g too active to properly value inaction, 
restfnlness, or death; to speak shortly, the 
passive phase of Life and the World. It is 
fantastic to say that night and day, silence and 
voice, ate all the same ; let me a<biut that they 
are vastly different} it is their difference that 
makes them so interring. The sensitiveness of 
our human nature makes ns to he influenced hy 
the night and silence, as well as by the day and 
voice; let me confess, however, that my suspicion 
of the Western poetic feeing dates from quite far 
back in the days of my old California life, when I 
was quite often laughed at for my aimless loitering 
under the moonbeams, and for my patient atten¬ 
tion to the voice of the falling snow. One who 
lives, for instance, in Chicago or New York, can 
hardly know the real beauty of night and sffenoe; 
it is my opbion that the Western character, 
particularly of Americans, would he sweetened, 
or at least toned down, if that p^t of the beauty 
of Nature might be emphsisised. Oh, our Japanese 
life of dream and sil^ce I The Japanese poetry 
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is thdt of the moon, stars, and flowers, that of a 
bird and waterfall for the noisiest. If we do not 
sing so much of Life the World it is not £rom 
the reason that we think their value Degatire, 
but from our thought that it would be better, in 
most cases, to leave them alone, and not to sing 
of them is proof of oux reverence toward them. 

Besides, to su^ the stare and the flowers in Japan 
means to sing Life, since we human beings are 
not merely a part of Nature, but Nature itself. 
When our Japanese poetry is best, it is, let me 
say, a searohJight or flash of thought or passion 
cast on a moment of Life and Nature, which, by 
virtue of its intensity, loads us to the conception 
of the whole; it is swift, discontinuous, an 
isolated piece. So it is the b«t of oux seventeen* 
syllable Hokku and thirty-one syllable Via poems 
that by thoir art, as TauiayuM remarks in his 
KoJunsbiu preface “without an eSort, heaven 
and earth are moved, and gods and demood 
mvisible to out eyes are touched with sympathy " ; 
the real value of the Japanese poems may be 
ymeasuxed by what mood or illusion they inspire 
(in the reader’s mmd. 

It is not too much to say that an appreciative 
reader of poetry in Japan is xuot made, but bom, 
just like a poet; as the Japanese poetry is never 
explanatory, one has ever^bing before him on 
which to let bis imagination freely play; as a 
result he will come to have an almost personal 
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atUcbment to it aa much ae tha author himself. 
When you realise that the ercpreasion or words 
always mislead you, often mal^g themselres an 
obstacle -to a mood or mi illusion, it will be seen 
what a literary achievement It is when one can 
say a thing which passes well as real poetry in 
such a sm^ compass mentioned before ;<'to say 
suggestive is simple enough, the important 
question is bow 1 Although I know it soimds 
rather arbitrary, I may say that such a result 
may be gained partly (remember, only partly) 
through determination in the rojoctlon of in* 
essentials from the phrase and the insistence upon 
economy of the inner thought i just at this 
moment, while I write this artiolo, my mind is 
suddenly recalled to the word which my old 
California poetr-friond used to exclaim: “ Cut 
short, cut Aort, and again cut short ( ” 

The other day I happened to read the work of 
Miss Lizette Wordwor^ Reese, whose sensitive¬ 
ness, the sweetest of all femininity for any age 
or race, expressed in language of pearl-like 
sunpllcity, whether studied or not, mokes me 
think of her as a Japanese poet among Americans. 
■When I read “AVhite Lilao ” from A Quiet 
Road (what a title with the sixteenth-century 
dreaminess) I was at once struck by her sensi¬ 
tiveness to odour ; as o bettor specimen let me 
give you the following: 
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*' Oh, gt»Y ftcd tender u ib« mIh. 

Thftt dripa, dripe o& tb» paQ« j 
A bofidred thing* eoou ia at the door, 

Tb« 0C«&t of barbs, Cb« tbov^t of yore, 

'* I eee Che pool out In tbe graee, 

A biC of raokea glaes; 

The red flags ruwung wet and abraight, 

Down to the httie flappug gate. 

" Locabardy poplars tall and thMO, 

Aeroaa the road I eee. 

There is no loveliceoe so pbdit, 

As a tall poplar in the rais. 

** Sat eh, tbe hundred aad more 

That corns in at the door; 

The smack of mint, old joy, eM pain, 

Caught hr the gray aad tender rain.'’ 

With all due respect, 1 thought afterwards 
what a pity to hecomo an American poetess if 
she has to begin her poem withOh, gray and 
tender is the rain —such a commonplace bO' 
gizmu^. I declared bluntly that 1, *‘as a 
Japanese poet,” would saciihce the fhst three 
stanzas to maltt the last sparkle fully and unique 
lik^ perfect diamond. Explanation is forbidden 
in Sne House of Poesy for Japanese, where, as in 
the Japanese tea-house of four mats a nd a half, 
the Abode ol Imagination, only the hints tender 
and gray, like a ghost ox Miss fteese^s rain, are 
suffered to bo dwelling. Although of this Ameri¬ 
can poetess it is said that her rejection of in- 
essentials is the secret of her personahty and style, 
it seems that that rejection is not suffleient for 
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:my J&paue8« mind. If I 1)d blamed as unin- 
telligtble from too muck rejection, I have onl;f 
to eaj that tbe true poetry should he written only 
to one’s own heart to record the pain or joy, liJra 
a soul’s diary whose sweetness can he kept when 
it is hidden secretly, or like a roal prayer for which 
only a few words uttered are enough. Here I am 
reminded of a particular JJokku, a ram-poem like 
Miss Reese’s, by Buson Yosano of the eighteenth 
century { 

"Of the fonidart nin 
List to tbs Utcabe SsiUrs pips 1 
Tbass «sn of Z117 old ago I 

Is it unbelievable to you when 1 teU you that 
snch is a complete Japanese poem, even a good 
poem t The poem, as you see, in such a Lilli¬ 
putian form of seventeen syllables in the original, 
carries my mind at once to the season’s rain 
and the Htsubo Basbiia, or Pipe of Emptying, 
that descends from the eaves (how like a 
Japanese poem with a singular distinction of 
inability to sing I), to which the poet Buson’s 
world-wearied old ears awakened; you will see 
that the hundred things and more that come 
in at the door " of his mind should be understood, 
although he does not say it. Indeed, you are 
the ontsider of our Japanese poems if yon cannot 
read immediately what they do not describe to 
you, — 
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My Jap&nese opmios, shaped by heredibary 
imptUse and education, was terribly abattered 
quite many years ago when Edwin Markhaoi'a 
Tht Man vnih a Hos made a furore in the American 
Press. I ezalaimed: "Whati Vou say it is 
poetry ? How is it possible ? ’* It appeared to 
me to be a cry from the Socialist platform ratber 
than a poem ; I hope I do not offend the author 
if 1 say that it was the American joiimalist whose 
mind of curiosity always turns, to use a Japanese 
expression, to making billows rise from the 
ground. Ihrtting aside many things, 1 *hTnk I 
can say that Mr. Markham’s poem has an in* 
ezcusaMe error to the Japanese mind that is 
its exa^eration, which, above all, we cannot 
stand in poetry, and even despise as very bad 
taste. BMoce Edwin Markham there was Whit¬ 
tier, who sent out editorial volleys under the 
guise of poetry; it is not too much to say, I date 
think, ^at An American ^ Aniholo^y by Mr. 
Stedman, would look certainly better if it were 
reduced to one hundred pages from its eight 
hundred; we are bewildered to see so many 
poet-journalists perfectly jammed in the pages. 
One cannot act contrary to education; we ere 
more or Jess the creation of tradition, and oitoum* 
etance. It wae the strei^th of the old Western 
poets, particularly Americana, that they preached, 
theorised, and moralised, besides singing m their 
own days but when I see that onr Japanae 
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poetry w&e never troubled by Buddhism or 
Confuoianism, I am glad here to venture that 
the Western poet would be better off by parting 
from Cbristlanlty, social reform, and wbat not. I 
think it is time for them to live more of the 
passive side of Life and Nature, so as to make 
the meaning of the wholo of them porfeot and 
Olear, to value the beauty of inaction so as to 
emphasise aotion, to think of Death so as to make 
Life more attractive, although 1 do not insist 
upon their conforming themsolvos, as wo Japanese 
poets, with the stare, ffowers, and winds, 

We treat poetry, though it may sound too 
ambitious to the Weatem mind, from the point 
of its use of uselessness; it rises, through a 
mysterious way, to the height of its peculiar 
worth, whore its uselessness turns, lo, to useful¬ 
ness. When one knows that the things useless 
are the things most useful under different oir- 
oumstanoes (to give one example, a little stone 
lazy by a stream, which becomes important when 
you happen to hear its sermon), he will see that 
the aepoot of uselessness in poet^ is to be doubly 
valued einoe its usefulness is always born from 
it like the day cut of the bosom of night; you 
oonnot call it, I trust, merely a Japanese freakish- 
ness or vagary if we appear to you in the matter 
of poetry to make much ado about nothing. I 
dare say we have our own attitude toward poetry. 

I have no quarrel with one who emphasises the 
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immediate necessity oi joining the hand of poetry 
an<^ life ; ho’t^rer, I wish to ask him the question 
what he means by the word life. It is my opinion 
that the larger part is bnilded npon the unreality 
by the etren^ of which the reality becomes 
intensified f when wo sing of tho beauty oi night/ 
that is to glorify* through the attitude of rereree, 
In the way of silence, the vigour and wondoi of the 
day. Poetry should bo meaningful; but there 
is no world like that of poetry, in whioh the word 
" meaning " so often 1:^afBee, bewilders, disap¬ 
points os. I bare seen enough examples of 
poems whioh appealed to me as meaningful and 
impressed another as hopelessly meaningless. 

I doom it one of the literary fortunes, a happy 
happening, but not an achievement, that tiD 
quite recently oui Japanese poetry wae never 
annoyed, fatigued, tormented by critioism; it 
was bit perfectly at liberty to pursue its own 
free course and satisfy its old sweet will. The 
phenomenon that the literary part of critioism 
could find a oongenial ground in Japarv might 
make one venture to explain it from the point cf 
our being whimsical, not philosophical; emo¬ 
tional, not inteUectual. 1 have often thought 
that this mental lack might be attributed to the 
inoonsistoncy of climate and sceneriee, the general 
frailty and contradictions in our way of living. 
What 1 am thankful for b that it has never de¬ 
generated into mere literature ; when the Western 
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poetry is in the hand, eo to say, of men of letters, 
the greatest danger will be fovind in the fact that 
they are often the prey of publioation ; it is true 
that the Western poets, miner or major, or what 
not, haye had always the thought of printing 
early date til) to-day. I know that at bast 
in Japan the best poetry was produced in the ^ 
when publication was most difficult; 1 dare say 
that the modern opening of the pages for poets 
in the press, and the easy publication of their 
work in independent books, both in the West and 
the East, would never be tbe right way for the 
real encouragement of poetry. 1 read somewhere 
that a certain distinguished European actress 
declared that the true salvation of the stage 
should start with the destruction of all the 
theatres in existence ^ 1 should like to say well- 
nigh the same thing in regard to the real revival 
of poetry. Let the poets forget for once and all 
about publication, and bt them live in poetry as 
tbe true poets of old days used to live. Ind!^, 
to live in poetry is dirt and last. ' When one 
talks on tbe union of poetry and life, I am sure 
that so it ^ould be in action and practice, not 
only in print. I have seen so many poets who 
only Live between the covers and die when the 
ink fades away. 

1 often open tbe pages of Hokku poems by 
Basbo Matsuo and his life of dfty years. He 
gained moral strength from bb complete rejection 
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oi worldly luzuiies. H« lived with and is 
poverty, to use the Japanese phrase, seisiUn or 
pure poverty, by whose blcMing hie single^ 
minded devotion was well rewarded; of couiee 
it was the age when material poverty was not a 
partioular inconvenience, as to-day. 1 read soz&e- 
where in his life that he declined In the course of 
his pilgrimage to accept three lyo (equivalent to 
seven or eight pounds in the present reasoning), 
the parting gift by his students, as he was afraid 
his mind would be disturbed by the thought that 
bis sudden wealth might become an attraction 
for a thief; Ob, what a difference from the modem 
poets who call for a better payment I He had 
one of hie poetical students at Kaga, by the name 
of Hokuehi, who sent him the following ffokku 
poem whon his house was burned down i 

"It hM bunud down) 

Hew HTsco th* fiowen La (heir feULn^ I" 

The master Baeho wrote to Hokushi, after 
speaking the words of oondqlence, that Eyorsi 
and Joshi (his disciples), too, bad been struck 
with admiration by the poem beginning "It 
has burned down," and be continued» "There 
was in ancient time a poet who paid his own life 
as the price of a poem. I do not think that you 
will take your loss too much to heart when you 
get such a poem." When Baeho said the above, 
I believe that bis admiration for Hokushi was 
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more on accooni cpf Iub attitude tow^d lifers 
calamity than for tbeHoiifeu poem itiseLf. Hokushi 
did not study poetey in Tain, 1 should say, when 
his own mind conld keep serene hbia the faliii^ 
flowers, while seeing his house bum to ashes. 
That is the real poeLiy in action. With that 
action as a background, bis poem, although it is 
alight in fact, bursts into a sodden light and 
dignity. 

Lideed the main question is: what is the real 
poetry of action for which ailenco is the language ? 
To say the real poet is a part of Nature does no 
justice, because he is able more often to imder> 
stand Nature better through the very reason of 
his not being a part of Natnre iteelf. It is his 
greatness to soar out of Nature and st0 not ever 
to forget her—in one word, to make himself art 
itself, dnd how does be attain his own aim 1 
Is it by the troe conception of Taoism, the 
doctrine of Cosmic change or Hood of the Uni¬ 
verse, of the Great Inflnite or Transition ! Or 
is it through the Zennism, of whose founder, 
Bhamma, I wrote once as follows ! 

‘*Tbo« lanat oob mtc tbe iw^axaci of 0 «a aod hiU: 

TbM blaadaM wtbb Cbo bcdr of ITanm old; 

List, with the hnaa aed lofig, 

With tbM the eMtoa m near and tore to me. 

I leva and andasUad bar mpra trtaiy through thee ; 

Ob BkigM of meditatwa, vit«h«r of ■ilecMe,-’' 

Tiangnege fcr whieh a ec w t haa im> p ower T 
Oh vaetaMa of tba aonl of night a^ 

Where time acd pacne ceaee to ttiet.** 
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The main conc^ is how to regulate and arrange 
Katvue ; hefote arranging and i^ulating Nature, 
you have to regulate and arrange your own liie. 
Tbo thoughts oi life and death, let me saj, do 
not approach me; let me live in the mightj 
aerenity of the Eternal I By the virtue of death 
itaelf, life grows really meaningfnl ; let us wel¬ 
come death lihe great Rikin who, being forced to 
harahiri by his maater’e suspicion, drank the 
“last tea ol Rikiu” with his beloved disciples, 
and passod into the sweet Unknown with a smile 
and song on hie face for tho very turn of the page. 

When 1 think on my ideal poet, 1 always tb^ 
about our old Japaueee tea-masters who were the 
true poets, as 1 said before, of the true action; 
it was their special art to select and simpli^ 
Nature, again to make her concentrate and 
emphasise herself according to their own thought 
and fancy. Let me tell you one story which 
impresses me stUl as quite a poetical revelation 
as when I hoard it first. 

Three or four tea-masters, the aestheticiste of 
all aestheticiste, headed by famous RUdu, were 
once invited by Kwanpabu Hidetsugu, a feudal 
lord of the sixteenth century, to his early morning 
tea ; the month was April, the day the twentieth, 
whose yearning mind was yet struggling to shake 
off tho gray-haired winter’s despotism. The 
dark hrecsea, like evil spirits who feared the 
approach of sunlight, were huddling around under 
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the eared of Hideteugu'e tea-house; within, 
there was no light, And the silence was com¬ 
plete ; then it was found that its old rhythm 
("Oh, what a melody I") was now and then 
hroken, no, emphasised, by the silver voice of the 
boiling tea-hettle. No one among the guests 
ever spoke, ae the human tongue was thought to 
be out of place. The host, Kwanpaku Hidetaugu, 
was slow to appear on the scone ; what stepp^ 
in most InformaJy, with no heralding, was the 
Ariake no Tsuki, the faint shadow of the falling 
moon at early dawn, who oame a thousand miles, 
through the perplexity of a thousand leaves, ]ust 
enough to light a little hanging by the iokonoma, 
the $hiki$hi paper tablet on which the following 
Uta poem was written: 

*' Wb«r« a euokM airaTcd, 

I ralMd nj sIm, to im 

Tb* ArUk* zu> i«ukl oaly Naslnio^'* 

All the guests were taken at once with admiration 
of the poem and the art of the calligrapher, 
famous Teika, who wrote it, and then of the art 
of the host, this feudal lord, whose aesthetic mind 
was minute and most fastidious in creating a 
particular atmosphere; and they soon agreed, 
but in silence, that the tea-party was especially 
held to introduce the poem or the calligrapher’s 
art to them, And 1 should like to kruSw where 
is a sweeter, more beautiful way than that to 
introduce the poem or piotnie to others ; again, 
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1 should like to know where is a more heeutifol, 
sweeter way then that to see or read the piotuxe 
ox poem. Greet is the art oi those old tee-mesters 
who were the real poets of action. 

There is the garden path called ro/i, so to say, the 
passage into self*ilIummatlon» leading irom the 
without to the within, that is to say, the tea-house 
under the World-wearied grayness of age-unknown 
trees, by the solitary granite lanterns, solitary like 
a saint or a philosoplier with the beaoon light in 
heart: ft is here ^t you hare to forget the 
tumultuous seas of the world on which you most 
ride and play at moral equilibrium, and slowly 
enter Into the teaism or the joy of aeatheticism. 
Now I should like to know if our lives are not one 
long rpji where, if you are wiser, you will attempt 
to create the efiocts or atmosphere of serenity or 
poetry by the mystery of silence. There are 
many groat tea-masters who have left us words 
of suggestion how to beguile and lead our minds 
from the dusts and ruin of life into the real r&ji 
mood that is the blessing of shadowy dreams 
and msllow, sweet uncoDsciousness of sours 
freedom ; I agree at once with Rikiu who found 
his own secret in the following old song : 

"I tvaed mr fftM not to sm 
Tlewm er Imvm ; 

*Ti3 th* Miumi ev» 

With the felUng li^t: 

How lelitwr the otecd* 

Bxthe SMt” 
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Oh, rastndfle of soliterinesa, bkoeiAg of eilence I 
Let me, like thet Rikin, etep into the e&notuary oi 
idMlism by the (viligbt of loneiineto, the highest 
of ell poetry! 

This Rikia left qb Another story which 
pleeset my mind greatly. Sheen, his son, wee 
onoe told by has father to sweep or clean the 
garden path as Rikio, the greatest aasthetioist 
with the tea'bowl, doubtleee expected some guest 
on that day; Sboao finished in duo oourso his 
work of swooping and washing the atopping* 
stones with water. ''Try again," Rikiu com¬ 
manded when be bad seen what he had done. 
Shoan again swept ibe ground and again washed 
the stones wHh water. Rikiu excUimed again; 
" T^ once more," His son, though he did not 
really xmderstand what his father meant, obeyed, 
and onoe more swept the ground and once more 
washed the stepping-stones wHb water. "You 
stupid fool," cried almost mad; " sweeping 

and water^ are not trne cleaning. I will ^ow 

S ^u what is to be done with the garden path." 

s shook the maple-Ueee to make ikb leavee fall, 
and decorate the ground with the gold brocade. 
"This is the real way of cleaning," Rikiu ex> 
claimed in satisfaction. This little story always 
makes me pause and think. Indeed, the approach 
to the snbject throxigb the leverM side is more 
intereetmg, often the tmest. Let me learn of 
•death to truly lire ; let me be silent to tmly sing. 
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WAi^sft Patsb, in one oi bis muoh^admifod 
studies, TM of Qiorgiont, represents ert 
as oontinuaUy struggling after the law or prin¬ 
ciple of muaio, toward a condition which music 
alone completely reallsoa ; " lyrical poetry/’ he 
thinks, " approaches nearest to that condition, 
hanoo is the highest and most complete form oi 
poetry; and,” he adds, ‘*the very perfection 
of such poetry often appears to depend, in part, 
on a certain suppression or Vagueness of mere 
subjects, so that the moaning reaches us through 
ways not distinctly traceable by ^e under¬ 
standing. , . /' 

I should like to develop Pater’s literary ideal 
a little further through Lao Tse’e canon of 
spiritual anvohism (it’s nothing so strange to 

S )ak sometimoa the nataes of this ancient 
inese sage and tho modem English critic si^ 
by side); is it not that to mean nothing means 
all thin^; again, not to sing at all means to sing 
everything 1 Lao Tse says a ’’ Assert non-asser- 

a n 
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tioxi. F;A 0 ti 8 « m>Q-practicd. Taate non-tM&e ; 
let me here &dd one more line; Ezpreee in 
non-ejcpreseion.*’ To attacli too clos^ to the 
Bobject matter in literary expression is never a 
way to complete tbe real saturation; the real 
incite e^nificance will only be accomplished 
at such a consummate moment wlien the end 
and moans are least noticeable, and the subject 
and expression never fluctuate from each other, 
being in perfect collocation; it is the partial 
bss of the birthright of each that gains an artistic 
triumph. 1 have a word which is much used 
oareletily in the West, but whoso true meaning 
is only seldom anderstood, that is the word of 
suggestion. I have an art; that is tbe art of 
suggestion. What suggestion ? you mi^t aak. 
I will point the way, if you are given a right sort 
of artistic susceptibility, where the sunlight falls 
on the laughter of woods and waters, whore the 
birds sing by tho flowers ; again 1 will point, if 
you are able to read the space between the lines, 
to tbe pages of tho Japanese soventeon-syllable 
poems, the tiniest poems of the world. 

I do never mean that the Hokhu pooms are 
lyrical poetry in the general Western under¬ 
standing i but tbe Japanese mind gets the effect 
before peroelring the fact of their brevity, its 
eensibility resounding to their single note, as if 
the calm bosom of river water to the song of a 
bird. One of the English critics exclaims from 
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h)Ji ©nthusiftsm over Sokku i That is valuable 
u a talisman rather than ae a picture. It is a 
pearl to be dissolved in the wine of a mood. 
Pearls are not wine, nor in therasoJves to be 
thought of aa ft drink, but there ia a kind of 
magic in the wine in which they are dissolved." 
That magic of the Hokhu poems is the real 
essence of lyrical poetry even of the highest order, 
I do not see why we cannot call them musioal 
when we call the single note of a bird musical; 
indeed, tlioy attain to a condition, as Pater 
remarked, which music alone completely realises, 
because what they aim at and practise is the 
evocation of mood or psychological intensity, not 
the physical explanation, and tbsy are, as I once 
wrote: 

" A emtiOQ of aiuprii* ^ m» lejr rc} 

DsiwlAf on ell* wm ot irapuii^" 

And even from tho narrow icientide under¬ 
standing of the term they are musical, as thoy 
are the first seventeen syllables out of the oupLonio 
thirty*one^yliable poem, whose birth, accords 
ing to the mythologies assumption, was in the 
same time when heaven and earth were created ; 
a reader who knows no Japanese will hie ears 
softened, to take one at random, on hearing the 
following Hokku poem: 

" Otoki hi no 
Ttuinorito t«ki 
MukMhi k«a4.* 
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Ox agAiD in the foUoiniig "by the ssiud author, 
Buflon Yoftftno (1716-1788); 

EindMbi tti 
KiUua* bftk* UH 
YoJ nft S4ra.*' ^ 

Such brevity of poetical form might be well 
compared witli an eight^olouicd butterfly or a 
white dew upon summer grasses ; again, with a 
tiny star carrying the whole large sky at ite back. 
*iVhcu I say that the SMu poot^s chief aim is 
to Impress the readon with the high atmosphere 
in which he is living, 1 mean that the readers 
also should be those living in an equally high 
poetical atmosphere; such readers’ minds will 
oertainly respond to the wistfulaess and delicacy 
of the Bokkut a wistfulness and delicacy not to 
be met wi^ in the general run of English poetry. 

I ^'KlodMbl aJ 

KlWdM bftk* Uri 
Yoi BO Buu” 

(Ppioea yonwg, gAllAnt, ft nMquerftdiag fox fOM 
iprbij ftVft.) 

Tott muftt hft^ iMn Ma»wh«r« ft hunoroua JftpftotM 
•kftWh (a whi^ ft fftntftfttle yooiig praoft w«Brir^ ft huntuic 
dma of poutft loftVM («hy» ha ij ft BUftquoradinB fex; bm 
Uft Ufl . wbiob ftftnuMft (h* pUoft of ft bftok*ft«ord], and baving 
his hftts drafted with t«o or Chm irbftftVatrftm afttf fto old 
(ftftbioa, ift Utbi^ dnwc under tbo new siooa of ft ftprlag eve; 
thft ftTonlAglo Jtpfts'ft April or Hoy, riob, mietr, perhftM 6t 
Kyoto, hftft ftooh eaftra to te*k9 the miad of a fox bftftutuiilly 
uxibftloaoftd BuftOn’ft lovft of oa Irroftiitibly pretty geeUaula* 
Uon of lifft and aoture i«tft him ftxoftl ia aueh ft eubjeot m ft 
Bpring Digbt. vbeftft loul u Chftt of poetry. 
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I admit that iih^y will appear first, at once, to 
you to be the Tagraixt atterancse of a primitive 
man w1u>, uneducated, sings ol whatever his 
fancy or whim finds fair and etrikiog. But I 
should like to ask what poet is not primitive in 
heart when he is true. The real poot in the 
Japanese understanding is primitive, as primitive 
are the moon and lowers ; the voice of a wind 
we bear to-day is the same voice which echoed, 
let me say, to the ears of Adam and £vo through 
the valley and trees. 1 think it is quite a happy 
epitbot to call the poets tho frionds of winds and 
moon. Yon may think It a pantheism if you wiU, 
when oiir Japanese poets go to Nature to make 
life more meaningfvd, ling of flowers and birds 
to make humanity more intensive; it was from 
the sense of znystioal affinity between the life 
^f Nature and the life of man, between the beauty 
of dowers and the beauty of love, that 1 wrote as 
follows s 

" It’f aooideat to nl*t u a flowor or a poM; 

A m«ra iwitl o( ovolatioa but from tbo him foroe: 

1 aao &e forcn la fcbam but only bMuty in avi4«aoa; 

• IVa tbo liogle touch of thalr imapnaUoa to gat the 
ambodimaat of a poat or a flowv t 
To be a poat ia to be a flow, 

To be the daooar ia to make the alnger eing.” 

Basho, tho most famous Hokku poet of the 
seventeenth century, in fact, the real creator of 
the seventoen-iyllable form of poetry, spent the 
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best p&rt oi hia life of fifty yeara in travellk^ ; 
travelling, or to use a better vord, pilgrimage, 
for this Baeho ('^Baahoia his nom de plvme, 
yneaning banana-leavea whose fbxibility against 
winds and autumn, he imagined, wsa that of his 
ephomeral life) was never eearehmg after life’s 
selfish joy; it was a holy aorvicie itself, as if a 
prayer>mal^g under the silence of a tomple ; 
is there a more holy tomple than the hosom of 
Nature t He trav^d £ast and West, again 
8 outh and North, for the true realisation of the 
affinity of life and Nature, the sacred identifiea- 
tion of himself with the trees and fiowers: ho 
could not forget Nature even at the final death 
moment when he wrote a Bokku poem saying i 

" LvIai Ul on ioura»7, 

Aa» my 

Aua oDOub tho rula of 

The thought of Basho makes mo thinlc of Walt 
Whitman; the above poem oi Basho’s recalls 
to my mind Whitman’s pathos of his last years : 

I am an open-air man i winged. I am an opeix* 
water man: aquatic. I want to get out, fly, 
swim—1 am oagor for feet again. But my feet 
are eternally gone.” 1 read somewhere of Whit- 
man denying the so-called ”literature” (ao- 
cidentaUy laughing, scorning, jeoring at his 
oontemp^aries). ”1 feel about literature what 
C^snt did about war. He hated war. I hate 
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Hteratare. I am not a litarary Waot Pointer > 
I do not ]ove a Liteiary man aa a literacy 
as a TnmiafAp ol a polpit JoToa other minuten 
hecaiae they are miutten: it is a meana to an 
end> that is all there is to it: I nerer attribute 
any other aigaihoance to it.*''^Basho always 
«poke from the same reason that there was no 
other poetry except the poetry of the heart j he 
nerer thou^t litWatore or totalled literature 
to be conneoted with hb own poetry, because it 
was a single noted adoration or exclamation 
offhand at the almost dangerous moment when 
bis lore of Natore loddenly turned to hatred 
from the too great ezoeas of hb lore. It b the 
word of exclamation ; its brerity b strength of 
hb love. B&kku means Utora^ a ainglo utter¬ 
ance or the utterance of a aingb rerse i that 
attorance should be Uke a nio& light pla^g 
on reality’s dusk/’ or “ an art bung, as a web. in 
the air of Mrfumo/’ swinging soft in music of a 
moment.. Vow again to return to Whitman. 
He remarks somewhere» ” New York giree the 
literary man a touch of sorrow; he b never 
quite the same human being after New York has 
really set in ; the beet fellows hare few chances 
of escape.” Aitboo^ Basho nerer expressed 
hb hatred of city life in such a bold emphasb of 
words as Whitman, as hb were Uie days when 
politeness of language was inculcated, the fact 
of hb spendii^ the greater part of hb life, now 
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OD the sleepy back of a Hone by a whispering 
streasij then seeing the fallen petals in deep sigh 
with country rustics, is proof enough that he 
regarded a city life as fatal to his poetry ; he was, 
w^ Whitaan, a good exemplar to teach us how 
to escape the burden of life; and again the 
ffoiiu poems, if inteUigently translated into 
English (indeed that is an almost impossible 
literary feat to aocomplish), will giro the most 
intereating example to encourage the modern 
literary ideal of the West which seeks ite salTo- 
tion in escape from the so-called literary. 

My literary mind of bre often finds 

itsetf highly pleased, as if when a somewhat 
familiar face is disclosed out of the crowd under 
a strange flash of light, to discover a ffokku 
''touch in English poetry in my csanai reading 
of my beloved poet’s pages ;^1 will call Landor 
a sdiii poet when he wrote the following < 

** I wwBud both htads bofer* fln oi Iif«; 

It ibka, ftsd 1 Ml nftdr to dsptft.” 

This poetical atmosphere is the atmosphere in 
which Buson wrote, ae 1 mentioned before, 

** Otokt hi ao 
Taaoierit* toki 
UufcMbi k«n*/’ 

which might be translated as follows : 

“ Slow.pMaing 
Qfkib«r«d. ActbwinSt*— 

AIac, pMt diataai I ’* 
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Although the poet simply sppean to recollect 
the past (mfthing objectivity in poetical ex- 
preesion reveal bis subjeetivity cleuer throx^h 
the Thiue of the poem’s being e good HchJcu), 
the meaixing that bie is ready to depart vhen fate 
calls upon him will be well understood by those 
whoee epiritoal endowment is rich enough to read 
the part of silence. 1 can point out sometimes a 
HoAu efieot of poetry even from the worhs of 
Tennyson and Browning; it is not too much to 
say that many of Wor^wortb's poems could be 
successfully turned as series of Sokku poems. 
My humanity always thriUs, trembles in reading 
*' The Tom’* from OoveoUry Patmore's Thi 
Vnkncvm Bros, as if, when I read Chiyo's lamenta¬ 
tion over her dead boy, a little thing really worthy 
of a place in any Gr^ Anthology i 

Th* haUf (Ir^cnfliie, 

Te-Sej, bow U* %wj 
Mej te bar* fOM I ’* 

Now let me contrast one of the well-known 
poems by Rossetti, *’Xbe Woodipuige,*’ with a 
Sokbu poem by Basho. ** In moments of intense 
sorrow or grief,** Lafcadio Hearn was wont to 
repeat in his class-room, *' when all the energies 
are paralysed, all the mental faculties b^g 
stricken into inaction, any new or strange thii^, 
however small, seen accidentally, will be re- 
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membwed for all the rest of life.” Rossetti 
hae (be foUovIng < \ 

From porfoot friaf thoro &Md oot bo 
Wiodom or ovon Taomory; 

Om ihicj than Is«rat remaixti to ma, 

Tha voooapurga ha* » oop o{ tbrea.*' 

And Bwbo’a poem to which I invite your etton- 
tion has the following: 

tirad,~ 

Ah, uia tine I fell into the ion,'* 

The vlaterie floirert,*' 

Our Japauoee Hokku mfletor, the lone poot on 
a certain forgotten highway, found tJie beauty of 
the wistaria flowera moat strikingly appealing to 
hie poetio mind now limplifiod, thereforo in¬ 
tensified, through the physical lassitude resultujg 
from the whole day’e walk \ if Baeho had boon a 
man of more apooialised muid, in the modern 
sense, he might have taken notice of some for* 
gotten flower with its peculiarity by his feet, 
when ho tested himself on the bamboo porch of 
a country inn, perhaps facing the open garden 
where tho evening sil^co already had begun to 
steal. 

When I say the best Sokku poems do never 
know their own limitations, (remember, they are 
only seventeen syllables), that is because they 
are of the most essential of all the eeeeotial 
languages, which is inwardly ertenaiv© and ont- 
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wtf dly Tague ; t Mvere TMtrunfc imposed on one 
side will be weU beianeed by the l^e freedom 
on the other. * Ae in any poem of any other 
country, the Japanese poet’s work also rests on 
the beU^ that poetry sboold express tnth in its 
own way ; by that trath ve Japanese mean 
Nature; again by that Nature the order of 
spontaneity. Lao Tea says : Man takes his 
law from the earth; the Earth its law from 
Heaven; Heayon its law from Too; hut the law 
of T<tc in its own spontaneity." It was the 
Chinese sage’s greatness to Interpret, yon might 
say, psyohol<^£aUy God by the single word of 
spontaneity. When 1 measiue our Japanese 
poetical truth by the aaid apontanoity, my mind 
dwells on the best Hekku poems as the songs 
“with 00 word, xkot tyranniaed by form," on 
which I wrote aa follows: 

*' A birtb o( mahi*, 

S s nw li ie of ■wUts lUs. 

Pssilaa BSoftBSUa 
AoatdiaS tooriublot 

A song, ibo« srS ptsoosMAon b«t MS seUereenMt.’' 

They are the voice of spontaneity which makes 
an unexpected assault upon Poetry’s summit; 
the best expression for it would of course, 
su^estion or hint cf its eocentrici^ or emphasis. 
As the so-csiled literary expression is a secondary 
matter in the realm of poetry, there is no strict 
hoimdary between the domains generally called 
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flubjeotire and objactivs; while some Hokhv, 
poema appear to be objeotive, those poems are 
again by turns quite subjoctire through the great 
virtue ol the writers having the fullest identidoa- 
tiou with the matter written on. You might 
call such collation poetical trespassing; but it 
is the very point whence the Japanese poetry 
gains unusual freedom; that freedom makes tie 
join at once with the soul of Nature. I admit 
that when such poetical method is carried to the 
extreme, there will result unintelligibUity; but 
pcetiosil unintelligibility is certainly bettor than 
the imbecility or vulgarity of which examples 
abound, permit me to say, in English poetry. 
It is the aim of this Japanese poetry that eaeh 
line of the poem should appeal to the reader’s 
consciousness, perhaps with the unconnected 
words, touching and again kindling on the 
particular association | there is ample rouon to 
say that oui poetry is really searching for a ^r 
more elusive eScct than the general English 
poetry. 

As I said before, the Hokhu poems are, unlike 
the majority of English poems, the expression of 
the moods or ioroes of the writer’s poetical 
exertion, and theii aim, if aim they have, is hardly 
connected with the thing or matter actually 
stated, but it caste a light on the poetical position 
in which the writer stands } although the phrase 
might be taken wrongly in the West, out Japanese 
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poeta at tteir beet, aa in the ease of some work of 
William Blake, are tbe poets of attitude who 
depend so much on the inteU^ent ^mpathy of 
their readers. Their work is like a ailrat bell of a 
Buddhist temple ; it may net mean anything foi 
some people, like that boll which has no rotfe at 
all. But the bell rings out, list, in golden voioe, 
when there is a person who strikes it; and what 
voice the boll should have will depend on the 
other. And again the Bokhu poem is a bell 
helpless, silent, when with no reader to co¬ 
operate ; when I say that tbe readers of Japanese 
poetry, pwtioularly this Hokku poem, should be 
bom like a poet, I count, I should say, tbeir 
personal interest almost as muoh os that of the 
writers themBeIves,Jherefore in our poetry the 
readers assume an equally responsible place; 
and they oon become, if they like, creston of 
poems which in fact are not their own work, just 
as if one with a belUbammer did eisate the ball 
in the real sense. We have one very famous 
Hokku in tbo following: 

" Pwu Um ya 
Xs«ftsu tobikemu 
Ulsa BO 

Tbo old po&d I 
A Cro| Uipi iato^ 

Lise, tbo voter lound I ”> 

I should like, to begin with, to ask the Western 
readers what impression they would ever have 
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ixom their reading of the above; I will xiever be 
aurpriaed if it may sound to them to bo merely a 
musician’s alphabet; besides, the thought of a 
frog is even absurd for a poetical subject. But 
when the Japanese mind turns it into high poetry 
(it is said that Basho the author instantly awoke 
to a knowledge of the truo road his own poetry 
should tread with this frog poem ; ft has been 
regarded in some quarters as a thing almost 
sacred although its dignity is a little fallen of 
late), H is because it draws at ouoe a picture of 
an autumnal doaolation reigning on an ancient 
temple pond whose world-old silence is now broken 
by a leaping frog. But a mind of philosophical 
turn, not merely a lover of dosoription, would 
please to interpret it through the so-called 
mysticism of the Zon sect Buddhism. Basho is 
supposed to awaken into enlightenment now 
when he hoard the voice bursting out of voicebss- 
ness, and the ooncoption that life and death wore 
mere obange of condition was deepened into faith. 
It is true to say that nobody but the author 
himself will over know tho real moaning of the 
poem; which is the reason I say that each reader 
can b^ome a creator of the poem by his own 
understanding as if he had written it himself. 

Take the following poem by Buson : 

'* Rataraarl nl 
Uuehiutau 
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The lump of el^ 

Ee beeU with e etlele,— 

He, the mttter of (be pIum>«rober<l/’) 


There might be many people, 1 beliere, who will 
wonder where in the world poetry wiU come in 
from a piece of clay beaten by a stick. But be 

S alient, my friends. This is quite an excellent 
'ohku poem; here we have a scene of some old 
retired master of a plum-orchard now in a stroll 
And day’s at the mom; morning's at seven,” 
perhaps as in Robert Browning’s song in Fippa 
Fa$$u). who beats a lump of clay playfully while 
walking laxily. And go again to the lines of great 
Browning : 


“ God's in Bis EsAveo^ 
AU's rljhb wibh ihs world" 


Do you still oaU the above Hchku nonsense t 
Take one more poem by Buson in the following ; 

" 6unfhiss)« 

Ksnsvo hwisroni 
Ktnsno kej^." 

(" Oh, how cool— 

Ths leuid of (bs b«U 
ThstiMVM (b« bell iMeli.") 


Some little amplidcation would perhaps help 
in underatanding the beauty of the above poem •, 
but ii youi sensitive ears can differentiate the 
sounds of a hell in the daytime and during the 
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night it is »rt*mly f util« to dwell on it. Although 
the author never telle when he hew3 the hell, I 
would understand it to be the bell of very early 
gnniinet morning, when the whole world and life 
are in perfect ailenoe; if you awake at such an 
hour, your bodily oompcaure making your ears 
doubly eufloeptible to any aound, I am sure your 
mind will become at once cooler with the sound 
of a b^ which, with the finest feeling, leaves the 
wooden bell-hammer, and bids good-bye. And 
take still one more poem by the same author iu 
the following) 

"Han no ve7» 

Vol »k*bOM ae 
8ono If tkafiJ.'' 

The night of the SpHaf,— 

Ob. betWMA tb« eve 
And the dawn.*') 

The old Chinese poets sai^ on the Spring eve, 
prizing it above many thousand pounds in gold, 
while the Japanese Via poets of ancient da^ 
admirod the purple-coloured dawn of Spring; in 
the openiDg passages of Sei Shonagon*s Jlfo^a 
Zoshi or Pitiew 8k«kh49 we have the follow¬ 
ing» Spring," to uae Aston^s translation, 
" 1 love to watch the dawn grow gradually white 
and whiter, till a faint rosy tinge crowns the 
mountam*8 crest, while slender streaks of purple 
cloud extend themselves above," 3uch is thg 
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b&auty of a Spmg dawn. Now Buaon ia pleased 
to introduce the night of the Spring which should 
he hoautiful without questioning, since it lies 
between those two beautiful things, the eve and 
the dawn; and we ore thrice glad with this 
Buaon’s Sokku. 

I have quite an interest in the pages of English 
translation or free rendering of our Japanese 
poetry, because 1 leavn from thorn the point of 
the Wofltom ohoioe of the subjects, and where 
the strength or weakness of the English mind lies 
in poetical writing; take the following Hoiku 

K i with the translation by Edwin Arnold and 
Walsh; 

“ Asofftwo at 
Tfwab» Mrsrste 
Moral nlftu/* 

(" Th« morains^g^rJr 
H« U*T«t sq 4 bsUs bM bound 
Mr buflk^t bindU round. 

I oouJd not brook tbo bond* 

Of tbMo soft hand*. 

Th* buolwc oad tho w«U 60 h«r M6, 

* Lo6 lae somo wa6or, lor I oomo borofi,* **) 

(*'AU round tbo ropo areernins; tlor^ oliagsi 
How oan 1 brook it* boauty'o doiaty op^! 

1 bog for voter from o &olihboar*o weu.’*) 

With due rospoct to these translators, I ask 
myself why the English mind must spend so 
much ink while we Japanese are well satisfied 
with the following s 
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*' Th9 w*Il-bii6k»l tAk«n away 
Bj tb« i&onuaf*elorr— 

Alu, vaMr U D«g ! " 

Is it not tbd exact case as vbon tbe Western 
fountain-pen attempts to copy a Japanese picture 
drawn with bamboo brosb and incensed Indian ink 
on a rice paper, in wbicb formlessness, like that of 
a Sommer doud, is often a passport into tbe akj 
of tbe higher art of Japan 1 When the English 
poet must cling to such an exactitude, lot me 
dare say, as if a tired swimmer with a life-belt, 
I have only to wonder at the general di£erence 
between East and West in tbe matter of poetry. 
Take another example to show in what direction 
the English poetical mind pleases to turn > 

*' 1 t^tauaht I MW tbe fellea Imtm 
B etomnas tbear breaohM: 

AIM, butterflie* wore tbex." 

What real poetry is in the aboTe, I wonder, 
except a pretty, certainly not high ordered, fancy 
of a rignettist; it might pass as fitting specimen 
if we understand SoJeku poems, as some Western 
students delight to understand Bokku poems, 
by the word “ epigram.” Although my under¬ 
standing of that word is not necessarily limited 
to the Siooght of pointed saying, I may not he 
much mistaken to compare the word with a still 
almost dead pond where thought or fancy, nay 
the water, ha^ly changes or procreates itself ; the 
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leal frt least in my mind, are a running 

living water of poetry where you can refloot 
yourself to find your own identification. (There¬ 
fore the best Holcht poem is least translatable in 
English or perhaps in any language.) It is, as I 
wrote already somewhere, ** like a dew upon lotus- 
leaves of gr^, or under maplo-leaves of ted, 
which, though it is nothing but a trifling drop of 
water, shines, glittors, and sparkles now pearl- 
white, then amethygvbluo, again ruby-red, 
according to the time of day and situation \ 
better still to say this Hclchu is like a spider* 
throad laden with the whito summer dews, sway¬ 
ing among the branches of a tree like an often 
invisible ghost in the air, on the perfect balance ; 
that sway indeed, not the thread itself, is the 
beauty of our seventeen-syllable poem.” 

But yon must know that such language can 
only apply to the very beet Bokhie, which, when 
introduced with sympathy rather than mere 
intelligence, will serve, throagh their magic of 
potential speech, using Arthur Ransorae’s phrase, 
or, let me say, potential eSect, the modem 
Western wtiterB or poets, as I said before, in 
search of an escape from the so-called literature ; 
and these very best Rolehi poems cannot be, in 
my opinion, more than half a thousand, nay, 
perhaps not more than two hundred and fifty in. 
number from all works written in the last three 
hundred years. As thero ^ indeed a most 
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prodigious number of productions, my estimate 
wUl I beliSTe, that even a dozon good 

Sokkw in one’s whole life would not be regarded 
as a bad crop. In fact, the Hokhu poems pro- 
duced in the time before great Pasho’s appearance 
(1644-1694), when> under the induenco of Toitoku^ 
Teishitau, and Soin Nishiyama, the school of art 
for art’s sake, from the point of intricacy, mannor> 
ism, and affectation, was finally formed under the 
name of Danrin or “ Forest of Consultation,” are 
certainly not better than the hutterffy poem 
quoted above ; although Sosho and bis diaclplos 
(it k said that this Basho had three thousand 
disciples or foUowers in his life’s days) rescued 
poet^ from the hands of such a school oi artistic 
vulgarity, the Shofu or “ The School of Righteous 
Wind ” which he estahlished, we might say, 
with the power of faith and prayer, became soon 
again sa^y degenerated; and it was Buson 
Yosano, who, now putting aside the brush for 
the picture, as he was an eminent artist of his 
own days, cried out for the so-called poetical 
revival of the Tenmei period. There was no 
more popular poetry once than this Sokku form, 
wd still popular it is even to-day, when our 
insularity, poetical or otherwise, hu been irrO' 
vocably broken. It goes without saying that 
where was a great master was a great Bohku 
poem which never makes us notice its limitation 
oi form, but rather impresses us by the freedom 
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through aaydtery of iia chosen language as if fr 
eea-crossing wind blown in from a little window. 
There have been, since the Grand Restoration, a 
few bold attempts at a Hokku revival, notably 
that of the late Shiki Masaoka ; but it is not my 
present aim to follow after their historical record. 
What I hope to do at this moment is to point out 
to you the very value of the Japanese poetry of 
this pecnliar form. 

Ar^ur Ransomo says somewhere in his paper 
called Kinetio mid Potential Speech ” i “ It is 
like a butterfly that bse visited flowers and 
scatters their scent in its flight. The scent and 
the fluttering of its bloom-laden wings are more 
important tlmnthe direction or speed of its flyhog.’’ 
Such language applies to the Mokku poems at 
their host. I agree with Ransome in saying: 
"Poetry is made by a combination of liietic 
with potential speech. Eliminate either, and the 
result is no longer poetry." But you must know 
that the part of kinetic speech is left ciuite un¬ 
written in the Bokku poems, and that kinetic 
language in your mind should combine its force 
with the potential speech of the poem itself, and 
make the whole thii^ at once complete. Indeed, 
it is the readers who make the Hokhti's Imper¬ 
fection a perfection of 
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}!10: TBE JAPANESE PLAY OP 
SILENCE 

1 

Xbb word dignity, applied to the dramatic art, 
may mystify you, tliough it may not necessarily 
mislead you, because it is often mistaken for the 
pessimism which is apology at best. In em¬ 
phasising the independenoe of the Japanese No 
drama, I have in mind the special audience it 
created with the patience of centuries. When 
1 say that it has no need to wait on its audience, 
I have in my mind the fact that it was that very 
audience which originated and perfected it as 
we see it to-day on the stage of Kanze, or Hosho, 
or Umewaka, or Yamashina, or Kudan, of 
Tokyo, It is not too much to say that the 
audience, not more than three hundred in number 
for each performance^is that not a la^e enough 
audience 1—me all of them No actors thomselvoe. 
It is beautiful to see them, like fully flowed water 
blessed by sunlight, in the appreciation which 

64 
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is realised lihrough silence, its highest reach seen 
m their motionlessness of posture. It is true, 
though it may sound arbitrary to say it, that the 
real actors on the etage-^ot more than three in 
one pby, as it is the simplest afiair, this N'o 
(is that not enough characters, again 1 ash, to 
make poetry move 1)—find their secret of fixe or 
passion where the audience lose themselves. 
This No house is a sacred hall dedicated to 
poetry and song, where the actors and audience 
go straight into the heart of prayer in creating 
the moat intense atmosphere of grayness, the 
moat suggestive colour in all Japanese art, which 
is the twil^ht soared out of time and place ; it 
is a divine sanctuary where the vexation of the 
outer world and the realism of modem life leave 
to follow, when on the stage, the eight persons of 
the chorus in two rows, with profile to the audience, 
and the musioiMis, a flute and two tambourines, 
with their baoks to the wooden end wall at the 
back of the stage, take their own pro^Mr places, 
and the flute sends out, as the beginning of the 
performance, the thrill of invocation ages old, as 
if a cicada whose ghostrvoice curses the present 
Japanese “civilisation.” It is an oasis in the 
human desert of modem life, this little hall of the 
No play, where I often spend the whole day, as 
the performance begins usually as early as nine 
o’clock in the morning, and gain the thought that 
artistic Japan is not wholly lost; and I feel there 
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hsppmdBS and sorrow rhythmically commingled, 
a human leeling already joined vith deathleesness, 
seeing right before me the great ghost of the Past 
and Eternity, because the Present slips avay like 
a mouse cha^ hy sunlight. 

You know well enough there is a great deal of 
cant in the term “appreciatiye audience” of 
modem usage in theatrical reviews or papers. 
When we must spend two or throe yoars in 
realisii^^ how many others fail in becoming No 
appreciatois, it means that those elected in this 
partieulK art, where appreciation is not loss, 
perhaps is greater, than the acting itself, will find 
their own lires vitalised with the sense of power 
in Japanese weariness. When we feel the beauty 
of the monotony of the No drama that is gained 
by the sacrifice of variety, 1 think that our work 
of appreciation is just started. I ceumot forget 
the impression carved on my mind, which was 
then Toi^hencd, stifieuod, by the toss of Western 
life of quite many years, when I first entered 
Hosho'e No house some ten years ago. It was 
the month of October, with maple-leaves and 
passion-Sowers fallen, with birds and love flung 
away, whose gray heart was in perfect aecerd 
with thip No performance. 1 smiled to my 
friend, who was a great appreciator, pbyfuUy but 
none the less delightedly, when I n<^iced the 
'* honourable names ” of those occupants, lords 
cr baions or what not, written on the wooden 
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tablets stucb on each box. I think 1 must have 
felt even uncomfortable on seeing myself among 
the select few. Idy pbbeian mind, which was 
familiar with the general theatre-goers of other 
common houses created by advertisements, was 
struck by the sight of the dresses in Quieter shade 
of the lady audience, oven those of the younger 
ladies who put aside their wild whizns to satisfy 
and not to break the Quiet atmosphere of the 
No house; and I was surprised at the genera! 
Quietude that overflowed from the hearts of 
artistio sensibility. CChe audience make me think 
of the people in the tea-room or SvJoi^ for a 
ceremonial sip of tea, wrapped in silence and 
graynees; w^t diflerence is there between the 
three hundred people in the hall, and the flve 
persons that are the usual number to be put in 
the tea-room, since the theory of the non-ex* 
istonce of space to the enlightened hae much 
meanu^ 1 When I saw the people here in the 
hall move in and out of the boxes, without spoken 
words, Hkft silent birds from twig to twig, with 
a slight bow that was beautiful, the web*like 
paesways again reminded me of a roji or garden 
path connecting the portico where the guests 
wait, with the tea-room where you have to break 
away from the dust and din of the world, to 
prepare yourself for the aesthetic enjoyment of 
the tea. Such a comparison, 1 admit, may 
sound too elaborate or even improbable. But 
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the point I wish to make is that the passways 
of the No haU mean more than the pathways 
of the pits of common theatres. If you cannot 
connect them with the “ garden path *’ I would 
be glad to suggest to you, as a tea-master might 
when you step through the twilight by the moss- 
covered granite lantern in the roji, to think for 
a while of the shadow of summer foliage, or the 
stretch of a sea, or the slow fall of the evening 
moon, even after you have entered your own 
hox, and be ready to enter the artistic world 
created by your heart gray and cold, and then 
you have to open the book of the libretto on your 
knees as the others do, with the sight of the 
chorus taking their own seats on the stage. 

There is no other stage like this No stage, so 
email, being twenty-five feet square at the largest, 
all opened except the wall facing to the audience, 
where the painted old pine-tree, as old as the 
world, as gray as poetry, looms as if a symbol 
of eternity out of the mist—(think of the play of 
Takae^o, the hosts of pine-trees in the shapes 
of an old and woman eii^ii^ deathlessness 
said peace)—the long gallery or bridge on the 
same level connected with the stage on the right, 
along which the No actors move ae spectres and 
the performance complete, the pasptge of 
a b^innii^ and ending, I might say Life md 
Death, "^len you see the roof, you will be im¬ 
pressed by the dignity of ezist^ce itself which 
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the Western stage has net; but, as jrou Cftn 
create the portion called Sakoi or enclosure lor 
the temporary purpose of a tea*gatberlng by the 
device of screens, so you can build the No stage 
at any time in your Japanese bouse, three or four 
rooros being combined when the most obedient 
screens slip away. And it is youx poetical 
im^ination—thank Heaven, imagination is every- 
thing for this No—to perfectly fill in the utter 
lack of stage scenery and furniture ; though there 
are many occasions, to be sure, when yon might 
be doubtful of your power of imagination as to 
imagine the deep valley of Arashiyama of cherry- 
tree fame with a few paper-made cherry-blossom 
tw^, the big bell-tower with the paper-made 
hell hung from a sh^ig wooden frame, and, too 
extraordinary still, to fancy the ship, water, 
oars, of course, from a bamboo pole. I dare say, 
however, it will delight minds tired from the 
burden of the spectacular show in the West ; 
indeed, the time may be already at hand, or at 
any rate quite near, when the Western ste^e wih 
heed the leBaon of Japanese simplicity, particularly 
of this No drama, whose archaism m^bt give a 
divine hint how to sift the confusion and to 
rhyme beauty and life with emphasis. I believe 
you will he moved, as I have been moved, and 
again will be on future oco^lons, now to smile 
and then to cry with the actors wearing the self¬ 
same mask of painted wood—(you know that No 
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is the mask pifty to speak directly, although that 
is not an exact translation^which, roaryellously 
enoc^, seoma to dii^erectiate the most delicate 
shades of human Bensibillty \ we should thank 
our own imaginatioii which turns the wood to a 
spirit more ^ye than you or I, whon neither the 
actors nor the mask-caryers can satisfactorily 
e^iress their secret. I know that the mask is 
m^e to reserTO ite feeling, and the actors wonder¬ 
fully well protect themsolves from falling into 
the bathos oi the so-called realism through the 
virtue of poetry and prayer and whon I roaliso 
it is from the same old humanity that tears and 
smiles, brothers or sisters by blood relation, 
spring forth, their diHerence being only a little 
shade oi colour, the mystery that the No hall 
performs on our human minds will be explained 
to a great measure. This is the house of fancy 
where those who can only find strength from the 
crudity of their five senses have no right to step 
in, but the silent worshippers of the Imperfect 
will congregate for the holy exercise of ritual of 
their imagination; it is not the whole truth to 
say that it is the No's dignity to command you 
to believe in its representation, though you may 
incline to think otherwise, as for instance in the 
case where a No character of a lady, whose voice 
and posture sxe not difierent from a man’s, is 
resented on the stage, bat it is for your poetical 
mind fiatly to object to seeing the superfioial 
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reality, an4 to surrendei aU criticisms ior the sake 
of appreciation. Indeed, the actual expression of 
the No stage is ever so slight and ephemeral, like 
many other artistic expressions, the sighs o! 
crickets or ahirera of flowers ; we have gained, as 
we behold it, great brevity at an almost astonish¬ 
ing cost of human energy. It goee without 
saying that the plays themselves are brief ; and 
I have many reasons to bo thankful that the 
stage has never been troubled with tho dropping 
curtain from the beginiung till to>day, because 
tho curtain only serves, in my opinion, to bar 
the stage, to remind ub always that we have to 
restrain ourselves and not come into too close 
communication with the actors. And what use 
is the No hall if you cannot drop the curtain in 
your imagination f although it may not be so 
often as in other theatres even at this No ball, 
yon have sometimes to drop the curtain yourself 
before the play is finished. 

I have hod occasion before to associate the 
No hall with the tea>room where, through the 
fragrance of toa, tho melody of the boiling kettle, 
and the curl of inoonse, you will slowly but surely 
enter the twilight l^d of tho Unknowable ; 
when you are told that both of them were prao> 
tically formed, encouraged, and developed under 
the rule of the Ashlkaga lords from the e^ly 
fourteenth century down to the close of the 
sixteenth century, who attempted, and even 
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Aucc«eded in their attempt, to invigorate human 
2 ivea with that simple leeeon of simplicity, the 
comparison, 1 think, will not seem a mere Epiritnal 
speculation. And was there ever a time like 
to-day when the complex is replacing the homo¬ 
geneous, when we ne^ such a Iseson in all the 
aspects of life 1 What variety and richness 
have we earned, 1 ask, from making the entire 
sacrifice of that simplicity ? I am glad to say 
that the No drama has fully revived from the 
temporary oblivion of fifty yeus ago, cmd has 
two or three hundred apprcoiators at each 
performance ; il we treat rt as a case of protest, 
1 would say that protest is the thing we need 
most to-day. Whenever we think of the No 
plays, our Uianks are first turned to Yosbimitsu, 
the third great lord of the Asbikaga govemnient, 
the mighty propagandist of the tea-ceremonies 
and the f^o drama; and we must not forget 
Toshimasa, the eighth lord who almost completed 
the drama as we have it to-day. It was the 
greatness of Hideyoshi Toyotomi, the wonderful 
fighter of Japan, to leave his name associated 
with Soyeki or Bik^, the greatest of all tea- 
masters, and also with the No actors. When 
we remember that the simplicity and archaism 
of the so-called tea-ceremony grew out of the 
purism of the Zen monastery or priest hall of 
meditation, it will be clear enough that the No 
drama must have an et^ual connection with 
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Buddhism; in fact, there is no pUy amoi^ those 
three hunted plays in existence which has no 
appeaxanca of a priest whose divine power of 
meditation or prayer invariably leads the ghost 
of a warrior or a lady, or a flower, or a tree into 
the blessing of Nirvana. To call the No the 
ghost play has no real meaning, any more than 
to call it a priest play; the main point is to tell 
the horoan tragedy rather than comedy of the 
old Btorios and legends seen through the Bud¬ 
dhistic flash of understanding, as most of the 
plays were written by priests or by those people 
most influenced by Buddhism, as was ^uite natural 
in those days. The names of the authors, alas, 
are forgotten, or they hid their own names by 
choice. Even when some of their names, Seami 
and CNioami for instance, are given, it is said 
by an authority that they are, in fact, only 
responsible for the music, the dance, and the 
general stl^e mcuiagement. It was the time when 
noho<^ asked who wrote them, if the plays 
themselves were worthy. What a diflerence 
from this day of advertisement and personal 
amlfition I TOen I say that these pla^ were 
bom like a mystery from the national impulse 
and love of Uterature, I mean that they are cot 
ihh creation of one time or one age ; it is not far 
wrong to say that they wrote themselves, as if 
^w& or trees rising from the rich soil of tradition 
and Buddhistic faith. As Uterature, they are 
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tbjngs apart £rom the aristocratic vtiticg en- 
coviraged hj the Kyoto court in the former 
being democratic in sentiment, though not in the 
style of the lines and phrases, which are in truth 
the noblest expreesion of poetry, and might be 
compared with the magui^cent dresses of stiS 
brocade the actors wear as they more along to 
the deep cadence of music ; there arc no hotter 
examples of epic poetry in our Japanese literature 
than the No plays; it is not too much to say 
that there is not a phrase, an image, on incident 
too much or too little, not a foUe note of at¬ 
mosphere or feeling; they are exquisite mid 
deathless, these most proud, most liv ing , most 
nnwasted rhythms of human song and heart-cries. 

n 

This No. already strongly encouraged by the 
said Hidoyosbi (many new pieces were added, in 
his time, to the already large repertory, and 
alterations were mode to those already in practice) 
had become the most important factor ol the 
nation’s life, when the time came down to the 
Tokugawa feudal age. To recite lines from the 
No, and to act on the stage if possible, was 
regarded to be one of a gentleman’s accomplish- 
ments ; the No play, in contrast to the common 
theatre, held the most noble, digniEed place of 
entertainment. And so it is to-day. It was 
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tlioughfc «ven sacred; it 'bagan to assume the 
most necessary r6le at a weddii^ ceremony. 
With the singing of a passage from " Takasago,” 
it is i»Ueved your wedlock will be sealed. ‘ ‘ Taka- 
sago/* the happy play celebrating constancy, 
endurance, heal^ and longerity, is represented 
by an old man and an old woman busy in the 
Trerk of raking up the pine-needles under the 
pine-trees. The passage says j “ True it is that 
theee pme-trees shed not all their leaves ; their 
verdure remains fresh for ages long ; even among 
evergreen trees—the emblems of unchangeable- 

aess—exalted is their fame to the end of time_ 

the fame of the two pine-trees that have grown 
What are these two pine-trees 1 
Who are the old man and woman 1 The ghosts 
of the trees are nothing, but the old m a o and 
wman singing the age of golden and happy life. 
Among some three hundred plays now in exis¬ 
tence, there is no other like “The Rohe of 
Feathers ” that gracefully carries the delicate, 
statuesque beauty of composition and sentiment. 
It is the play of a fairy whose feather-robe was 
stolen by a fisherman at Hio’s pine-oiad shore, 
while she was bathing, and was finally given back 
upon her promise to danoe. Not to go to ex¬ 
tremes, even in sadness, is taught in Japan to be 
the height of cultured manners; here we have 
every Oriental beauty and lamentation in the sor^ 
of this fairy who could not fly back to the sky * 
6 
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'* Vftiolr ny gUiXM dotli 99^ bbt ImvorW pl^ 

Wh«« riuLg vapoura all th« air mbroud, 

Afid T«il tb« w^kBown paths Iroo oloud to olosd.'* 

She promised that she would d&nce the dance 
that makes the Palace oi the Moon turn round, 
and would leave her dance behind ae a token to 
mortal men, if her robe were restored to her. 
However, the fisherman doubted lest she might 
return home to heaven without dancii^ at all; 
then the fairy said : 

** tie OQ «h«« I The ^ ua7 be doubted, but 

iA btovenly b«iA^ tbw ii ao f«Ja«booA'* 

As 1 said, the No is the creation of the age 
when, by virtue of sutia or the Buddha's holy 
name, any straying ghosie or spirits in Hades 
were enabled to enter Nirvana ; it is no wonder 
that most of the plays have to deal with those 
ghosts or Buddhism. That ghostliness appeals 
to the poetical thought and fancy even of the 
modem age, because it has no ago. It is the 
essence of the Buddhistic belief, however fantastic, 
to stay poetical for ever. Although the No's 
repertory does not change, our conception and 
understanding will be altered; it is thus that 
they can keep always fresh themselves. Here we 
have one play called “ Yama Uba ” or “ Moun¬ 
tain Elf ” ; the author, undoubtedly a learned 
priest, attempts to eseprees by the play that we 
are souls mu^ troubled in a maze of transmigra- 
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tion, indeed, like the Mountain Elf, who, it is 
said, Spends all the dark night circling round the 
mountain. That mountain is a symbol of life 
itself. The plot grows intense at the point 
where enters a famous dancer called Hyakuma 
Yama Uba, a woman who has earned such a 
name from her danoing of the Mountain Blf 
cipoling round the mountain. She has lost her 
way in Kagero no Yama, or the HUl of Shadow, in 
a pilgrimage toward Zenkoji, the Holy Buddhist 
Temple i and here she meats the real Elf or 
Yama Uba, with large star-like ©yes and fearful 
snow-white hair, who demonstrates to her the 
way how she encircles the mountain, nay the 
mountain of Life, The play ends as may be 
aspecled of this No play; ^er mftking her 
prayer to the Elf, the dancer disappears over 
mountains and mountains, as her UleU cloud of 
perplexity is now cleared away, and the duets of 
transmigration are well swept. This little play 
would certainly make a splendid subject for a 
modem interpretation. Por some long while my 
mind dwelt on it, wishing to write something. 
And also a play called “ Momirg-Qlory ” is 
interesting j the flower, in the play, cannot 
enter Nirvana on account of her short life of only 
one morning, and her jealousies that bian on 
seeing the other flowers who enjoy a longer life. 
However, her ghost will disappear with satis* 
faction when she listens to a sermon from the 
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priest. I haye written a dramatio fragment 
on the subject after my own fashion as foilowa : 


TttE HOR>nNO GLORY 
{a n&AAunc vaAOMSj4T) 


Pritat. 

" Who ii the tfuido la Lilo's ohafUcn fMd t 
8ae ibo blft»iobe of tliepric«ttor tbo ohuigo)e«e lovo of iba 
Lord 

(The robo ia blook> as black with jnOTOy*s doptb): 

I count Tzty rosary, I eoviat the alna of tbo world and Ufa ; 
xHy p» 7 « ia tbs oroning bell to tun them to rest. 

Hy face ia ever tvmsd to joy and the Wce6~ 

To the WMt, where lisa Heaven, the only real place. 

*110 mine to make tbe fufiering aoula obedient to Law and 
Tnth, 

And then t^ain the eong of dissolutioa and rest. 

What ia the flower that I see beforo my eyee 7 
la it not the Korning-Qlory, the flower of Summer’s dream 
and dswB ? 

It la Strangs to ace it now when Autuma’a nionco 
Haa calmed down the fire and heart of Nature end song; 

It is like a lyric fergottan and nosang— 

Villager, tell me what fiower it is.” 


FtUa^er 

** Father, it is none other than the Korning*01ory,” 


Prieai. 

** la It the custom here to see It blooming under the pale 
October sky I ” 

Vtiiofftr. 

the first time I have seen it.” 


” No, father. Itia 
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PrUii. 

“ 8m th« br«raor at tb« oup of the flower, aa if it feera t« 
eidet; 

Oh, barenon of bMut7 that hae aoated out of life { 

la it a roal mornm^-^kny f 

Ze it not oiUy imagme^on or p&in iteeif t 

E bear in ita tremor a certain noro&a epeeob, but Toioeloaa, 

Whet a niyator7, wbat moamfulaaaa, what tragio thriU I 

I aro^^eat for whom eto&oa and graasee prepare a oightly 

A oompanioa of water, txoM, etara, and ni g ht; 

Hera will I aJeop and aolvo the roTetary with the power of 

Oh, lof^ whatevar name thou boarest, take me this ztigbt 
aa thy gnoet/* 

(Th^ tnZloosr ffOM ev<. It bacomw dark ; Oa flrtt 
Hufft. T&e pri*ti reciter the My 
word*. 7&e lady eaters cu a tua/t of aviamnai 
mnd.) 

Lady. 

“ How my heart bums in madness pain: 

Oh, mieary to be a to fire and tonrest l 
I am a wandering spirit of diaomtent from Sadee, 

After the Life that aeoeads, the life of whitenees and the 
aun: 

Ob, my hatred of dieeolution and death (*' 


Priaf. 

** Who art thou, lady t Thou seemeet to be a aonl dead, but 
not dead, 

Career of tTirTena, stra^ag aonl of uoreet.*' 


Lcdy. 

'* Father, I am the aphU of the Moraing-Olory.” 
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FrimL 

** Dear child of dcvg aad eammer’a iiopulM. 

Why wandcrat thou aa a spirit of m^oc and soil T" 

Ladt/. 

"I crave for the loager life of the many other Aoven 
That have only to grotv with the eun and the day: 

Oh, ehortneee of my Ufe that ended before lU day bo^ I 
How I long to feel the joy of life mA the eun that was not 
mine i *’ 

FrUel. 

*' Poor child, there is no life where <b bo death: 

Death is nothing but the turn or ohange of note. 

Tto ahorteat lUe is the eweetoat. as is the shortrat aong: 
Bow to die well means liow to hvo wall. 

Life is BO quest of longevity and days: 

Where are the flowrn a hufidrsd yean old t 

Oh, live in death and Nirvana, live in diaaolutioa and reet, 

Make a Ufe oat of death and dMkaaea ; 

Lady er dower, be content, be flniabed as a song that la 
sung! 

L«dy. 

*'Happy am I to hear snob words, holy father. 

Pray, pr^ for my ead aoul that it may return to Hades asd 
net!" 

*1 ffomu, cmida huUv .. 

(PAs lody difapp^t tu ones irUo gfen;^*<?lory. 
The fneon rises. TAe liov/et vnthirt. The mid 
nifkt beU r^n^.) 



IV 
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I 

I o^BD to linger around the spot at Kamakma 
marked by a stone commemoratuig the street 
preachir^ of Nichiren, that undaunted spirit of 
a Buddhist priest born to a fisher’s family in tho 
Awa province in 1222, whose belief in the mysteri¬ 
ous law of tho White Lotus made him proclaim 
himself a prophet. And I would call to my 
imagination the continuous scene of persecutions 
the priest encovmtered—gibes, railings, and even 
Stones; he ©sclaimed at the beghming of the 
establishment of his own Buddhism, the sect 
of the White Lotos : “ Know that all the sects 
in existence arc a way to Hall, or the teaching of 
infernal hosts, or a heresy to destroy the nation, 
or an enemy of the land. These are not my words, 
but I found them in the sutra. And I am the 
mesBenger sent by the Worshipful for the teaching 
of the Real Law.” When he attempted with the 
fervent tor^e of a propagandist, to destroy at 
one stroke the old formul* and conceptions (or, 
more true to say, superstitions), hy emphasising 
the individuelistic fire of Buddhistic inspiration 
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throi^ whose actiTtty he himself, as he de> 
dared, was the symbol of the iu finite, his mind 
dwelt on the religious freedom hom out of the 
Idealism whose real manifestation oan only 
appear through the highest development of the 
individual life. Nichiren saw clearly that Japan 
or Japanese life had been greatly liarmed by the 
peesimistio interpretation of Buddhism, with its 
thought of Nirvana or peaceful havon far beyond 
where your absorption of the infinite can only 
be realised throu^ the virtue of death, a death 
that does not recognise individuality. It was 
Niohiren^s Activism (with apology to the Gorman 
professor) to make life more meaningftd, or 
again to make death more meaningful by that 
meaningful life, through the true Buddhism 
perfectly delivered from the despotism of ignorance 
or misconception ; it is not far wrong to say that 
he alone found the meeting ground of Buddhism 
and the thoughts of our Japanese ancestors who, 
like sonfowees, most passionately sought aftor 
life and sunlight; on the sunBowex 1 wrote once 
in Ths a book of vorsos, the following 

lines i 

" Thotj buTftMt Irom mood: 

KMToi of thy ovary otcca bvaia^ in Ufo, 

Ho« fully thou Uvoot I 
Poogjonito lovor of lunli^t, 

Syinho] of youth and pnM: 

whftt aboo^tioo of tby lifeS memory, 

Wondof of thy oonociounMO,'— 

Uighty oonoe of thy e^tonoo! ” 
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I aza thankful to Niohiron, ahiho ugh his in¬ 
fluence was not unirereal, for his hopeful, brighter 
znind (it was almost a Western mind), whose 
theolcgical adventure would oertainly please the 
foUoweta of Buckeu; it was the eflect of the 
common pessimism <rf Buddhism or thought of 
Nirvana, combined with the morality and ethics 
of the Coufuoian literature, that our original 
Japanese mind, indeed quite a Celtic mind, like 
that of the young woman in Yeats’ Zand of 
Heart's Desire, who ever wearied of four torques 
and wished to dance upon the mountains a 
flame, had sbwly but steadily lost its imagination 
and passion, and our Eves 1:^ become hardened 
and disfigured. 1 leave aside the question of 
religion, because my chief concern for the present 
moment U in poetry whose rejuvenation may 
depend in some measure on a leader (such a 
l eade r as Nichiren in religion)—a leader who, like 
Whitman, will cry for ‘*the splendid silent sun 
with all his beams fuIlHiazzling ” from the 
worshipping mind gladdened in Natuxe’e sanctuary 
where our ancestors of three thousand years ago 
loved and Eved- They had only tho thought of 
life and birth, again the thought of birth and 
eternal Efe, never the thought of death and 
shadow; how our Japanese ancestors hated 
shadow and death is recorded in the first page of 
Eojiki or Records of Ancient Matters, tho earEest 
book of Japanese literature in ezisteace, as it 
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was aotnaailly written or completed in a.o. 718. 
On this took I am going to dwell presently at 
greater length. 

Go back to the ago, that ia many thousand 
years ago, when our Japanese mind was the 
Japanese mind pure and true, not the Japanese 
TfiinA of later age, sometimes, doubtless, refined 
and polished, but always wounded and tormented 
by the deepotio counsel of Chinese literature and 
Buddhism, therefore the Japanese mind like the 
sunflower, as I said before, a seeker of sunlight 
and life, the Japaneao mind which ia the personi¬ 
fication of lifers activity itself ^ you might call 
it the individualism, conscious or unconscious, 
following after the modem fashion. Let me ox- 
claim aa I exclaimed on the sunflower: “ Marvel 
of thy every atom burning in life, how fully thou 
livest I ” Our later Japanese spiritual history 
in literature or what not is more or lees the history 
of quietism or negation in which the great charm 
and attraction is the thought of Cathay called 
death; I myself am pleased to sing on and of 
death because it makes life more strong, more 
beautiful, and more meaningful through its virtue 
of difference ; and when I put stress upon the 
fusion of death with life, or upon valuing them 
equally, my mind thinks on the real spirit^ 
freedom which will soon become a perfect idealism 
like a broader day bom from the mixed souls of 
East and West, But when the Japanese cnind 
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oi later days 1>egan to deal vith death a state 
liielees, or something hafd aad final, then the 
thought oi death ceased to have a better, greater 
iufiuenoe on liie ; 1 deaplse such a death or such 
a thought of death. Go back to the age when 
onr ancient Japanese did not know death and 
shadow, or even when they knew them, did not 
think much of them, or scorned them, like 
children laughing with winds and sun. To 
return to the age of Sojiki is indeed a rare treat 
in a time like toniay, when our aspiration or 
ambition, I mean that of the Japanese, only 
wastes its energy under incongruities, contra¬ 
dictions, uid confusions of wild cross-currents of 
East and West, 


n 

Here in the second volume of Rtcorda of Ancient 
Mutters we have a story in Yamato-Take (not 
only that one story, but znany other stories scat¬ 
tered in the first and last volumes) which will 
surely please a of Meredithian cast, epic- 
loving ; one who fully endorses the so-c^ed 
evolutional philosophy in the fVoodc of Wester- 
main, or the cultivation of the power oi the will, 
can find enough material for building Ms songs 
of laragio life ; that rude philosophy of Meredith’s 
our forefathers practised unconsciously. They 
bad such a seli-strengthening mind and 
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(indeed tlie dncient Japanese thought was that 
life's greatest sin was the sin of weakness) as the 
old Norsemen thought; but our ancestors hailed* 
I believe, from a warmer climate with poetry 
and love ; they were from the beginning poets 
Mid warriors. To return to Yamato-Take ; be 
was a fierce type like Meredith's King Harold; 
while the English ballad ends with the following 
linos, 

Sudden, w were a moaeter mJc 
8pli« to yield e limb by etreea of heat, 

Streiced be, eUggew, brolce 
Doubled ftt thw feet,*’ 

the story of Yamato-Take does not close with bis 
death, because, from the hatred oi death and 
shadow, bis great dead spirit tumed into a white 
bird ei^t fathoms long, soMed up to the skies, 
and fiew away over the seas, while the princesses 
and children who had shared equal pains under 
his conquermg banner in the Eastern countries, 
pursued after that bird with their sad songs in 
heart, saying i 

" Impodod 4r« our lomi in tho pUia, 

a 'M thiok vita bftmbo^grMMs): 

h 1 wo ftre only on foot. 

Hot flying through Che afaias.” 

Again saying: 

“ Impodod aro ov loins m we go 
Through tbd eeaa, oh ! totMring 
In the eeu like herbs 
QrowB in s great hTsr*bed.” 
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This great viOiant spirit, son of Emperor Keiko 
who was ahead; airaid of his worederful valoior 
and ferocity, bad been ^ain sent away to oontpier 
the unsubmissive braToes of the East; on 
receiving the Imperial command, i )0 said; The 
Heavenly Sovereign must be thlnkii^ that I 
ehould die quickly, for after sending mo to eznite 
the wild people of the West, I am no sooner oome 
up again to the capital than, without bestowing 
on me an army, he now sends me ofi afresh to 
subdue the wicked people of the East. So I 
think that he certainly thinks I shall die quickly.'* 
It was in the almost mythological ancient age 
when oven the father, if he bo weak, often hap¬ 
pened to suitor the fate of a dove tom by a hawk ; 
although Yamato-Take clearly know his father’s 
intention, he could not disobey his command, 
and beside, his lovo of £ghting for fighting's 
sake made him start with renewed joy toward 
the East, where he began a series of sucoesees 
with the slaying of the rulers of Sagama. He 
lost his beloved wife. Princess Oto-Tachibana, 
while crossing the sea of Hashiri Midzu, who 
drowned herself in the waves for the purpose 
of calming the storm by the sacrifice of hex 
own self; it is said that the violent waves 
at once went down, and Yamato-Take's ship 
was able to proceed. His wife, this Japanese 
woman of many thousand years ago, already 
understood something of Meredith's following 
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lines, oi course witli a variation of Japanese 
mor^ty: 

" Tb» iMica writ ia red 9ino« time fint nn : 

A bUBter bvatiag dew the beset ia men; 

That (ill the obaeing but of ita laei tiob. 

The flash «M feebionad bat for eaerifit^” 

Yamato-Take subdued and paeified all the Eaat; 
now reaching the moor of Yagi on the way home, 
he suddenly felt weak and exclaimed : Whereas 
my heart always felt like flying through the sky, 
my legs sie now unable to walk; they have 
become rudder^aped/' Again at the Tillage 
of Hike he exclaimed : My legs are lifep* three* 
fold crooks, and very very weary." 

Then he pulled bis tired body to the Moor of 
Nobo, and from his deep love oi hia native land, 
he exclaimed, singu^« 

*' 0 Ybmsto, the rooit hidda of lAiids, 

TaoMtc, omig within groan billa, 

Th« hiUi SQOompatting tbaa with their foDOOt, 

Bow dalightfuJ, 0 Yamato i ’* 

And then be passed away, singing ; 

Thou wboae life may be strong, 

Adon thy ball, thou in health, 

With tha bear-oak leavei from Heguri Uonat, 

Be happy, my ohild) 

Such was the last song of this great spirit ; 
when you compare it with the Japanese songs 
of a later age, you will see that our ancestors, 
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oTen at the moment of death, were nerer talcen, 
to use the modem words, the thought of 
peeelmism or sentimentality; they were the 
'lingers of life and joy, not of death and tears. 

They knew the world was nerer made for weak 
-body and mind ; they nerer exorcised pity and 
^oompassion upon any form of weakoees; they 
believed that the instant that one begins to 
doubt bis own strength, whether it be of mind 
or body, all the hopes of winning life’s prizes 
shall be at onoe orerthrown. The fact that the 
sad destruction oi life comes most surely through 
indulgence, not through struggle and pain, is 
well illustrated in the story of the Emperor 
Ohuai somewhere in the second rolume. 

The book reads as follows : “ So when the 
Hearenly Sovereign, dwelling at the Palace of 
Kashii in Tsukusbi, was about to smite the laud 
of Kumaso, the I^avenly Sovereign played on 
his lute ; the Prime Minister, the nohle Takeuchi, 
being in the pine court, rei^ueeted the di^ne orders. 
Hereupon the Empress, divinely possessed, 
charged with this Instruction and counsel i 
‘ There is a land to the Westwe^d; in that land 
is abundance of treosnies dazzling to the eye, 
from gold and silver downward. I will now 
bestow this land upon thee.* Then the Heavenly 
Sovereign replied saying: *If one ascend to a 
high pUioe a^ look Westward, no country is to 
he seen. There is only the great sea. What 
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lying dditiee.’ He pushed away bis lute, playing 
no more, aud sat sil^t. Then the deities became 
very angry, and said through the mouth of the 
Empress : ' Altogether as for this Empire, it is 
not a land over which thou oughtest to rule. 
Do thou go only the road to Hades f * The Prime 
Minister, the noble Takeuohi, said ) ^ I am iillod 
with awe, my Heavenly Sovereign I Pray, 
continue playing thy great august lute.' The 
Heavenly Sovare^ slowly drew his lute to him 
and languidly played on it. But when tho 
sound almost immediately hecame inaudible, tho 
Heavenly Sovereign was found, alas, dead." 
What a splendid subject this for a ballad or 
poem for a poet of Meredith's class. 

The first note we encounter in opening the 
pages of this Hecordg oj Ancisni Mattes is our 
ancestors’ conception of death as defilement; 
here we have a story of Izanami or Hie Augustnees 
the Male-WhO'lnvites, who followed siter his 
dead wife, Her Augnstness the PemaIe>Who* 
Invites, to the Land of Hades. When the male 
deity entreated her to come back again to the 
world, saying) “ The lands that I and thou 
made are not yet finished making; pray come 
back ! Her Augustness the Fema>le'’t^o>In- 
vites was pleased to consent, but begged her 
husband to wait for a little while, as ahe had to 
discuss the matter with the deities of Hades. 
And she made him promise not to attempt to 
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com© to her while retiring within the palace of 
shadow. She tarried there so lon^, His Augurt- 
ness the Male-Who-Intites would not wait aaj 
longer; bo haying taken and broken off, this 
mythology goea on to say, one of the end-teeth 
of this close-toothed comb stuck in the left bunch 
of his hair, he lit a light and went in and looked. 
Alas, his wife-doity waa rott ing with swarming 
maggots ; in her head, it is written in the book, 
dw^t the Great Thunder, in her breast the Eire- 
Thimder, in her belly the Black Thunder, in 
her prirate parts the Cleaving Thunder, in her 
left band the Toong Thunder, in her right hand 
the Earth Thunder, in bet left foot the Rumbling 
Thunder, in her right foot the Conchant Thxmder, 
thus altopthei eight Thunder Deities dwelt 
there. His Augustneaa the Male*Who-Invites, 
indeed, overawed at the sight, fell back, while 
his wife, who grew mad, exclaimed : " Thou bast 
put me to shame,” and sent the eight Thunder 
Deities with a thousand and five hundred warriors 
of Hades to pursue him ; but when they failed 
to meet him. Her Augustness the Female-Who- 
Divites oame out herself in pursuit. She waa 
blocked by a huge rook at the Even Pass of 
Hades which the male deity had placed there 
for his own protection; here these two deities 
stood opposite to one another, and Her August- 
ness the Female-Who-Invites was first to apeak, 
and she said: “ If then doest like this, 1 will 
6 
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in on® day straugb to death a thouBftnd of the 
folk of thy land-” Then His Augustnees tho 
Male-Wbo-InTit« replied : "If thou doeet 
I will in one day set up a thousand and five 
hundred partuxrfcion houses, end make the women 
hear chUdren. Suppose a thousand people may 
each day die ; but each day a thousand and fire 
hundred people wUl be born.” Thus birth 
conquered over death, the land of light over the 
land of shadow, , , xv j 

The great deity who defeated death and per¬ 
suaded the deities of shadow not to pursue any 
more said 5 " How hideous ! I have come to a 
hideous polluted land ; I will perform the punfiea- 
tion of my person.” Then he went into a plain 
and by a river near Tachibana in the island of 
Tsukushi, and began to purify and cleanM him¬ 
self < it is v?rrtten in the book, that, when he 
threw down his girdle, the Deitv Road-Long Sp^ 
was boro thence, the Deity Master of Trouble 
from his upper garment he put aside, the Deity 
Master of the Open Mouth from his hat, and so 
on • thus the twelve deities altogether were born 
from his taking off tho things that were on ha 
persort, And then from the bathmg of his 
august person itself the other fourteen deities 
came into existence, amor^ them the three 
illustrious children at whose birth His Augustness 
the Male-Wbo-Invites was rejoiced, the Heaven 
Shining Great August Deity from his left oye. 
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Kla Auguetnesa Moon-Night Possessor from his 
right e^e, sad His Brave Shrift Impetuous Male 
Augostness from his nose. When these three 
deities, the first and second representing the sun 
and moon, the last ruling the seas, .^ere horn, 
we know that the creation of the world was in 
good shape. Not onij from garment or eyes, hut 
from anything or anywhere, indeed, even from a 
cough, our ancient deities, it was supposed, had 
such a power or magic to produce anything and 
everything by their free will, and they inspired 
their own personalities into the things they created. 
All the phenomena thus exhibited were, in our 
ancient Japanese mind, nothing but the symbol 
of life’s active spirit; the groat reverence of our 
forefathers toward the deities or gods wae only 
fierce adoration or praisii^ expression toward 
the power or strength which ovsrfiows from the 
bosoms of mighty personalitios. 1 dare say that 
it would do justice to claas it with the common 
pantheism or Nature-worship you find in ordinary 
barbarous tribes; when Japanese scholars like 
Motoori declare that the gods or deities of old 
Japanese mind were human belies, it is from their 
beUef that tho conception of goda ^ould be based 
on the true realisation of life’s fire. 

Therefore, where was the real expression of life 
was a deity ; therefore no men who created so 
many gods or deities as the old Japanese; to 
them most impossible Japanese names were 
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giTen, names like Ameno-Minaka-Nusbi or T akami 
Musub: or Umaahi-ABliikabl-Higoji. 


m 

The date of a,d. 718 wee given to Eojiki 
(Records of Ancient ifc^^ere), in fact, the firet 
written book in Japan, in its completion ^ it is 
said that Taaumaro, the antbor, took it all down 
from the Ups of a certain Hiyedano ArO; a Kata^ 
ribe or reciter whose official function, at the 
vcxy early Mikado's government of the Nara 
period, was to retell ancient records from his 
memory; it will be beUeved that they must 
have been changed, some parts perhaps omitted, 
or others added, during the process of retelling 
from one reciter to another. It is not my work 
to discuss here their value as legends of history ; 
my important concern with them is their poet^, 
that is to say, the poetry of our Japanese an¬ 
cestors, which runs through almost every page 
oi the book. When I love-songs diSt:sid 
here wd there in these three volumes it makes 
me think of a popular ditty like the following ^ 

W])frb dooa cover eliftp g a, 

* 8icc< tb« dayi Of ibo gods. 

Is the vft7 bov a rivsr tuns : 

, Wbet dossAsvsr ebsego 
' Siam bh« dsjs of tbs ^ 

j Is tbs wsy bov love cbvs.’* 
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0n9 of the early love-aongs is found when the 
Deity-of-Eight-Xhousand-Spedre -wtat forth to 
woo the Princess of Nunn>K&ha wd sang on his 
arrival at her house as follows : 

*' Hie D«i^>9{>Sigbt-ThQu»a4id'SpeAn, 

With no 8p«aso in Cbe Lend of the 3Sight 

Kov haa heard in bbo faf'eff Koahi Land there ie a maiden 

viee, 

Ko« hae heard there ie a maiden baaoteoue: 

Bere be etende to tnilr woo her. 

Bere ho geca baokwiuA and forward to woo her, 

Baring untied even the oord el hie sword, 

BaTing untied eren hie vwl, 

Be pneliee beob the plank door ehut by the maiden: 

He etande hore, forward he pnlli it: 

Here he etaada, ho soon hears the ^wj^slagins on the green 
hllli 

And the turd of the moor, the pheasant, raaounds. 

The bird of the yard, the cock, crows ; 

Ob, the pity that the birds ah^d 6in|, oh, tbeee birds i 
Ob, how aeon the niehi dswoe 1 

Would that I oonld beet them to sioknees and dseitb (” 

Then the Princess of Nuna*Kaha, without 
opening tbs door, s&ng from within: 

" Thine AugcHtoeee the Deity*of*Eigbt-Thou9end-8pears. 

, Being a naaiden like a drooping plant, 

By hwt is )uet a bird on a ba^ by the shore; 

heart la now indeed a dotterel. 

But it will aaon become a ^tle bird; 

So ea for thy life, do not (Mgn to die.*' 

Again she esng in the following fashion ; 

The eon may hide behind the green hiha, 

The night, the jovel'blaek night will eocoe forth; 

I will than weleome thae, 

Smile like the glad morning sun and eome ; 
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Thia» onoa m rope of p^)«r*mulberT 7 berk, 

SheU eoftly pet my breeat aofb is melciag soow; 

PetbJig eeeb other biterleoed, 

Stretchine out, pillowing os On each other’s ercos, oa true 
jeweJ-ansj, 

With oatstretohed le^, oh, vUl wo aieop. 

So apeak not too lovingly. 

Thine Auguetneea the £At7*of’Eight-Tbouaa&d-SpMra I ” 


The Chief Empress, Her Aug;ustiieBs the For* 
ward-Princess, gob rery Jealons ; His Augustnees 
the Heity-of-Eight-Thoosand Spears was greatly 
distressed when he woe about to go from Isumo 
to the Land of Yamato ; as he stood attired, with 
one hand on tho saddle of his horeo and oue foot 
in his stirrup, he sang, saying : 

“ I take and oarefoJly attire nyaali 
In my garmonta blikck ae the towels of the moor; 

Like the birds of the oiHng I look at my breaat, 

I And these are not good. 

And cast thorn off on tlie waves of the beach. 

1 take and oareluJly attire myself 

In my garmoQta groan aa a kuvglUbar; . 

Like the birds of the offing. I look at my breast, ^ 

1 find thaas too aro not good. 

And oaat them ofl on tbe wavsa of the beatb, 

1 take and earofully attire myeelf 

In my raiment dye^ is the aap of the dy».tree, 

Tbe pounded m^der sought la the mountain fields : 

Lika the birds of the offing, I lo4^ at my breast, 

I fisd they are good. 

My dear Younger aist«. Thine Augustmese 1 
Though thou say tbou ^t not weep, 

If, like tbe flockin g birds, I flock and depart. 

If, like tbe led birde, Z am led away and depart, 

Tt)9U Mlt hapg down thy head * 
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L>k« 6 •ic^» 6ulftlift up«a the moufitaui 
Tb7 weepic|[ indeed riee 
Ae the mist of the mormni: ehower, 

Thise Au^ts««e, ray epodse 70011$ like 7oua$ herbe \ " 


Then the Empress taking A great liquor cup. 
and drawing anear and offering it to her husband 
deity, sang as follows: 

"Thiae AufMtruu the Deit7•o^El$ht-Thot.tfe£d•Bpeen I 
Thog, ta7>l^ter*o{*the Oreat-Laad, beic$ a znea, 
b£* 7 <«t hftve ft wife youns Hke 701^1$ herbs, 

Oo ftll ialftnd heedlftode ^et thon fteeet, 

On every beftob hoedlftod that thou lookest oa; 

But as lor me, alas, being a women, 

I hftve no man exoept thM. I have no apome ezoept thee, 
Beneath the Auttenag of Che omamentod leoce. 

Beneath the roatUng oloth covorlat, 

Tbino arina white ea rope of paper>mun>etT 7 berk 
Softly petting iHybroaet soft fts malting now. 

Patting easli other Interlaoed, 

gtretobing oot, pillowing ua on eaoh other’a arms, on troe 
jewei^arma, 

With ontetretobad legs, oh, will we sleep, 
liucnriant liqtsor, oh, pray, up t '* 


The fact that the ancient Japanese patiently 
boro any amount of pain for conquering loTe is 
illustrated in how His Augustnoss the Deity-of> 
Eight'Thousand Spears found bis Empress, that 
is Her Augustness the Forward^Princess, and 
married her ; he was put in a snake-house by her 
angry father when he discovered their love, and 
again in a house dlled with ceutipodoa when he 
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waa rescued. And after maiiy happeninga His 
Augustness the Deity-of-Eight-Thouaand Speaxs 
grasped tie hair of the father of the Princess, 
while he was sleeping, and tied it fast to the 
vMioua rafters of the house, and after blocking up 
the ^or of the houae with a huge rock, he carried 
off bis new wife on his back, and ran away. It 
is written in the book that when he ran away, 
the heaTenly-speaking lute which lie also carried 
on his back brushed against a tree and the 
beautiful voice of the lute resounded, shaking 
the earth. I think that our old ancestors had 
quite a developed sense of music; hero is a 
etory, the most beautiful of all the stories which 
illustrates their delicacy of feeling. 

There was in the reign of the Emperor Nintoku 
a tall tree on the west bank of the river Tsuki; 
the shadow of this tree, on its being etruck by 
the morning sun, it is said, reached to the Island 
of Ahaji, and on being struck by the evening sun, 
it ctoseed Mount Takayaeu. TOen the tree was 
cut down, it was made into a vessel which proved 
to be a very swift-going one, and it was called 
by the name of Karanu, With this vessel the 
water of the Island of Ahaji was drawn morning 
and evening and presented as the great august 
water. The vessel became ruined and useless in 
time; some broken pieces of this old vessel were 
used as fuel to dry salt, and other pieces of wood 
that remained over from the burning were turned 
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into ft lute, whose sound beautifully re-echoed 
seven miles away. Some one sang, saying j 

K«wu vas burned ter salt; 

The pert tbet wee ief6 wss isade into e late * 

Ob, wbsa, etamok, listen, it sounds 
Like the wet trees ateiuUn^ 

Booked on the reefs in the middle of the Ttvrt. 

In the middle of the Yur& See.’* 


V 

THE POETS OP PRESENT JAPAN 

I 

Ths oonaervatism of Japonosa “pootry^’ often 
proved to be a cowardice with Uttle claim to 
wisdom 5 the poets (horo I moan chiefly the 
thirty-ooe-eyllabl© Via writore) had been tangbt 
it was a dignity to rigidly observe the ancient 
form and spirit. Though I admit that changes 
are not always a triumph, and that modernity 
ia not an emancipation altogether, their loyalty 
was more or lees a literary superstition. They 
bad to appear at least under a seUndenying gn^. 
Uniformity was their special virtue, individuality 
was regarded by them to be little short of vul¬ 
garity. Their poems turned to be the expression 
of an etiquette whose formality took the place 
of life and beauty; no sudden change was 
permitted in their old kingdom. And any con¬ 
scious introduction of foreign elements, any 
advance in diction, imagery, cr motive, was 
cot readily recognised. The limitation which 
originated as a tost of strength now degenerated 
to a confession of weakness. There was a time 

W 
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when wd thooght that nothing oou2d be more 
perfect than oni little poems, and they are 
remarkable, in fact, but ** for what they are not, 
rather than for vhat they are/' as W. C. A^ton 
cIoTerly put it; indeed, wonderful in their 
feiiorty of phraee, melody of versification, and 
true sentiment, within their narrow limits. But 
that was ages ago. The Via poets had been 
already for a long time a sort of dilettantes who 
did no small h^n to the development of our 
Japanese poetry, which, under any circumstances, 
could not be left alone to be ruined. Modern 
Japan is the age of evolution and expansion; 
our poetry also began to undergo their induence. 
It would be more proper, however, to say that 
the Uta poets wore left undisturbed with full 
freedom to stick to the original key if they 
wanted to, while the younger poets for theruBelvee 
started a new form of poem called Shintaishi, 
meaning the new>styled poom, with larger scope 
and greatly incteas^ resouxoee it is well^oigh 
reaching already to some aobierement. 

It is true that the simplicity of our old Via 
poets WM a source of charm and often surprise, 
and at the same time it was rather tragic for the 
poets to be forced to keep it up. &ey were 
obliged to make a completely unconditional 
surrender to the ancient form and thought, and 
to spin from the same old subjects. The chang¬ 
ing seasons, the voico of a running stream, the 
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sDow-capped Fuji Tam^, vaves on the beach, 
the tinging of insects or birds, a oberry-bloseom, 
mapl^IesTee, Spring rains, longing for home, 
and the like, were the subjects. The Uta poete 
lamented over the dead, and complained enough 
about the uncertainty of life; but their voices 
were not from their actual study of real life; 
they never epeonlated of Heaven and where they 
should go after death. Repetition is not without 
delight entirely when it is musical; but we shall 
grow very tired of being suggested tho same thing 
all the time; monotony is often suicidal. But 
our skiniai-shijin (the new-styled poom-wrlteis) 
broke off at onoe from such a prejitdice which 
is, at its best, the refuge of an impoverished mind; 
and they left the old home of restriction and flaw 
out into the freedom of nature and life. We may 
say that our Japanese poetry received a baptism ; 
and it seems it has somehow revived. 

Not only the subjects, the form of the poetry 
as well underwent a change. The modern poets 
could not rest satisfled with the herediWy shape, 
which consisted of five phrases of lines of 5, 7, 5, 7, 
and 7 syllables, 31 syllables in all. (And there 
is another shorter form, consistii^ of 6, 7, and 6, 
which you already know in Sokhu.) To-day 
they make their own forms to fit their own songs ; 
some Dse lines of 5 and 7, repeating them to a 
considerable length as they wish, while some use 
lines of 7 and &; many forme like & and 5; 7 and 
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7 ; 8 and 6 ; 7 wid 8; 7 Mid 4 ; 7 and 6 ; 3, 3, 
and 4 ; 4^ 7, and 6; 6, 7, and 1 6, 7, and 5; and 
others have been inTentod to adTantage. Bat 
aince erery ayllable oi the Japanese language enda 
in a vowel, and there are only fire vowels^ no 
poet could he euccessful in the use ol rhyme f the 
resnjlt would be only intolerably monotonona if 
we used it. However^ there are many who at* 
tempt to overcome the weakness; and even 
alliteration bee been introduced. We have a 
trick oi words in Uta poetry called mahura kotoUt 
or pillow-words/^ standing at the beginning of 
a verse, and serving, as it wore, ae the pUlow upon 
which it rests ; it m^ht be said to be on adjective 
in many cases; bat always it is unintelligible 
and oft^ absnid. Another bit of word-jugglery 
is the “ pivot-words **; a word or a part of a 
word is used in two senses ; one, with what 
precedes, the other with what follows. The use 
of such artifices is utterly despised by our modem 
poets. The old poets tabooed in their poetxy 
the introduction of a monosyllable Chinese word, 
which the shiniiMkijin freely use ; and again the 
latter are not shy about usii^ even ESnglish. Like 
the English poets, they have began to use the 
personi&ation of abstract qualities. In one 
word, they are not so very difierent from them 
in writing lyrics, ballads, allegories, epics, and so 
forth. However, it may he some time yet 
before we see real development of the drama. 
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Some ten or fifteen ye^tfs the poems of 
“storm and stressoreifloir^ in Japan; in 
this phase our poets were not far behind their 
Western brothers. 

It was in the early fifteenth of Meiji (1S82) 
when the iShinfoishi were first introduced by the 
professors of the Imperial UniTersity, the late 
Maeakatu Toyama, Tetsutaro Inouye, and others, 
who published their collections of now poems 
and translations from the Wos^sm poote. But 
in fact there wae not much to consider till Toson 
Shimazaki appeared some ten yoetrs later. 

n 

Shimazaki’s Wahamshu enthroned him at 
once as the master of SMniaisM ; in that lospoct 
he reminds ns of Bryant, who suddenly iUnmined 
the dearth of early American poetry. (How 
undeveloped was this new-style poem before his 
appearance like a comet I) Even Shimazaki's 
actual work of his early days, A RaniU in the 
Forest for instance, with quite an interesting 
intonuption in a sort of duet: 

Mottniain 3fiirit. 

Tb6 daof, wli«n th«cr fell to dMth, 

R«tuta to love of thsif wives. 

“ Tbe fields end whoa tbsy witbep away, 

Aetnn to Sprag e ibeusaad yean old." 
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Tru Spirit. 

“ L«t Iniry the old f&Uea leeves 
Vader the ebedow of lee^vee, tender, green. 

“ Avake from winWe dte*in*road. 

Come to thii foreet ef Spring," 

might bo called a Japanese interpretation of 
Thanatopeis. We have more th^ ono reaeon 
to compare him with Bryant. He began his 
work at the right tjrifl when it was easier for 
a poet to sing, and at the aame tune easier for 
ns to listen ; it was in the idyllio years, if we may 
say so (though they passed t^uic^y as atxything 
else in Japan>“those font or ire years we en¬ 
joyed before the China-Japan war which changed 
abruptly the aspect, atmosphere, and a^iration 
of the country, vivified the sense of life, and 
raised the q,aestion of the relation of man with 
man as well as of coiiittry with country. It 
was perfectly natural for ^imazaki to stert as 
a poet of Nature ; as I understand, the landscape 
school of poetry is always first to appear in any 
country. On reading his poems to-day we 
cannot help showing our dissatisfaction with hie 
want of persistence and minute observation; 
and we need more enthusiasm, and some higher 
poetic dash. But his tone, sentiment, and re¬ 
sponsive imaginativeness which ware brewed in 
the time when criticism was not so keen, and 
the impression of fore^ knowledge not so strong 
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AS tO'day, must regarded faHy ; they gire a 
delightM relief to our mindiB. In them he haa a 
Ptrong claim. He was a poet of sentiment, almost 
inclined to be sentimental; he was always 
delicate, and often sad. (I should like to know 
where is a Japanese poet who is not sad.) Ho 
bated, as any other Japanese poet, the song of 
wisdom, faith, and liberty ; he was dezible in his 
mind, extremely facile in ear and roice. His 
voice was that of a youth which has never Te> 
oeivad any deep scratch from life ; and bis lore, 
which was passionate enough, hut not from real 
experience, was only a speculation of lus dream; 
and then, the shade and colour of his love were 
very young, always fresh. He was a poet of 
Spring, when the flowers commingle with the 
birds to complete a beautiful concert. 

He was not a Tennyson who had a Keats and 
a Shelley for his predecessors ; in one sense, he 
was an originator. We cannot so severely 
criticise his diction, which, in fact, cannot be 
compared with that of a later poet who has 
honndless vocabularies at bis command. He is 
a poet of a few words; with a few words, he wrote 
a far better poem than you could expect. And 
he was not a poet of a few great poems; we must 
see him as a whob ; it is true that he has no 
wonderful expressions nor separate lines for 
quotation. However, it is delightful to notice 
Uiat he could not pretend to a feeling which he 
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did not onjoy, noi did be bvmt emotion and ra|K 
tnie for miting’s sake ae do the later poets. 
cadences and pauses vece so pleasing. He was 
aeditatiTfl, but not slow and &I &0 not profound ; 
in one word, he was elementary. that is 
one reason why even to-Kiay all the beginners cl 
SMiUaiahi should go to him first ; he is the father 
of the new-style ” poem in that sense- (That 
is also like Bryant in America.} 

In those days Bossetti and Swinburne were 
not known in Japan, and Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Longfellow were the only names. However, 
I aro not sure at which shrine he burned his 
incense, although it ia clear enough that be was 
greatly influenced by the Western magic. He 
who sang the nature and beauty of love in his 
first book of verses, began to weave the grief and 
tears of love in bis lekiyoihu ; here I notice a 
certain touch of Saigyo Hoshi, that groat sad 
poet of the Kamakura period, whose Oriental 
longing was deepened by Oooidental suggestive> 
ness. He associated nature with the ineSable 
yearning of art; and he entered into the bosom 
of silence to se^ his own home of poetry and 
ideal. 

" Hi» li g ht of the meop. 

Shining 

Whr it make dm Uiick 
IpoBOifttly 1 
Tb« •badov e( the moon 
Bm no TOioo, 


7 
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But it do«e st«Al 
Znto Olio’s besom 
Oh \ I who am going to 4la 
tbo vorld and love ] 

M7 thought whiob I do not tail, 

And shadov of tliB moon, 

Whioh is mors sil«at I 
Whiob mors sad t ” 

HowdTer, £rom the oppression of life’s meanii^, 
be could not etoy young and dreamy, and suddenly 
stopped singing when he left Tokyo for Sbinano, 
where he became a Bchool'teachor. When he 
appeared again in literature, it was as a successful 
noTelist. His life as a poet was abort, but 
monumental. 

We must come to Bansui Tsuebii to find a 
representative of the culture and knowledge that 
advanced in no small degree with the Imperial 
TJniTeraity as their centre. (By the way, Tsuchii 
is a University man.) His real qualification as 
a poet is rather doubtful, but at the same time 
be is a living proof that a made poet, when he is 
properly made, is not altogether unacceptahle. 
It is true that be made his Western learning help 
him to make a better display. It goes without 
saying that he was never moved by sudden in¬ 
stinct and quickening pulses; hut he was glad 
to scrutinise the phases of Nature, and the 
universal soul and ideal He ohserv^ wisdom 
through Hugo and perhaps Schiller (he did not 
confine his reading to the English poets), and he 
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was pleas&d to add his own andocsement to them, 
The admirable part ia that his poetical attitude 
was always sincere, his conception of life grare 
and just, but without tenderness. He was the 
first to wrestle with Eternity, and he did not 
return without something to his profit. His 
intellectual faculties were very weU balanced, 
almost to the dlsoreetest degree; and under their 
right guidance be expressed his poetical thought, 
hut that is not to say fire. So bis poem was a 
result, not a first intention, whatewer. Bis 
deliberation and thought were praiseworthy; 
ethics was always in hU view, 

“Ani (tUSa cidtor) azui (youagtf eisbw}, wlio ven fed 
Bt th« 0oa»Nstar«'9, cheMaemother’i boQourable baadi 
7h« flpwflr of tbp aky oftUad Siar, 

Tbs ebar ot our world is PsUod Plowor, 

This and that are parted afar, 

But ibair odow u the eame, Star wd Flower, 

LangbWr aad Light they mterohMige sweet. 

Every Eve, Flower and Star, 

But when the oleuda of the dawn grow white, 

Afid the dower of the aW fades away, 

Do yoa xwt aoe a drew oTdew T 
The liar of our world ia orymg." 

We notice that many young poets grew nnrsed 
by wrong poets, and were carried away by the 
wild and fantastic passion and fire of a thoughtless 
youth. Bnt there is no sounder poet thw this 
Tsuchiij whose noble attitude of reverence toward 
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the Western knowledge kept hiro at the proper 
place, and even help^ him find the right clue 
oi poetical mystery as he wished. Although hie 
individual note was not improsBive, his poems 
prove hie clear trnimph over that knowledge 
and culture which did not appear to him as a 
distraction ; and I will say &at he was their 
best harvester. He was wise to desert his fellow 
univorsity poets of pseudo-olassicism like Take- 
jima or Shioz, and he gained a voice sonorous 
and rhapsodic, though not particularly rich, 
yet always attractive, from his excursion into 
the Chinese diction. Sbimaeaki was frequently 
effeminate, hut Tanchli was manly. He was 
always correct, and comprehensive, so then he 
lack^ a touch of illusion. I am ready to say 
that he was quite commonplace, hut he sncceeded 
in making his oonunonplaceness often suggestive. 
I believe that it is no small art, 

Those who wished lor a deepex colour and 
variety of diction than Shimazaki’s, and showed 
a fatigue at his monotony, open their arms to 
welcome Kyukin Sesukida. Susukida enshrined 
Keats in heart; Uko him he is a poet of 
Youth and Beauty, to whom Nature appeared as 
a hackgronnd. At least so he was in his earlier 
books, TuhiihQru and BoUkiehu, I do not say 
that he did not understand Nature, but he did 
not attempt to see her with his naked eyes, m\d 
be tried to robe her with his own idealistic robes. 
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He did not incline to aolye Nature and Life as 
Tsuchii, but he made them a symbol of love and 
poetry, through which he looked for salvation. 
He was a dreamer, but he never specnlated in 
thoi^t. He was simple. He hated the world 
vulgar and material. He is a poet of unoirbg 
culture who built the house beautiful, which he 
peopled with bis choicest images and longing, 
who put beauty and melody of language before 
everything else. He has been verily often critic 
oised as a classicist. Xt is true that his taste was 
refined by virtue of hia training, and he could be 
quite gra^ul even when he had nothing to say. 
On the other hand, Ms mind never rose high, 
he brought no particular messf^e to our life. His 
chief merit must be valued through the channel 
of hie langvxage which gives us a delightful change 
from Shimazaki; ind^d, he is the master of art, 
he had no competitor in ite beauty. However, 
in his later work, there is plenty of reason to 
believe that he was trying to escape from his 
culture and classicism which benefited bitn 
the begiiming; it is almost tcagio to see his 
starn^Ie. Hie hands are too delicate after a long 
habit of wearing gloves ; he is not accustomed 
60 well to the open air. Hie views of life and 
beauty are far more advanced in hia yiju^offen and 
Sajiui/okyu than in his earlier books ; but it seems 
that he could not leave his classicism entirely. 
If he were amaUei or larger than himself, I should 
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say that he vosld be better oS ; h& strength is, 
after all» bis weakness. 

We hsTe two other interesting poets of modem 
Japan in Ariake Kanbara and Homei Iwano. 

in 

It seems to me that Aiiako Kanhara had been 
wandering in the labyrinth of exporiment (how 
he lowed that wandering), not knowing esaotly 
where he would come out; he has much en¬ 
thusiasm ; his eonsitiwo mind made bis poetical 
ambition quick to dame up owcr a new thing. 
His travellii^ guide or companion was Rossetti 
at drst, when he strowe to hold the vieion and 
romance of his own kingdoqji of mnsio and lowe, 
his eternal land oi imagination and youth: 

" I ttaod aloDd, and I hoar 
Tha whisper sad.— 

*Tia E«avea*s whisper over the isr*awa7 sea. 

Whleb the white fonbeama 
'* The Toiee is lono but oiear, 

Qmst but bright, 

I oan never know the whiter of the far-away see, 
The whisper ol the ehiniag sky,*' 

1 have been thinking sometimes that ho had a 
false start in his poetical work i it is true that 
he needed somebody to suppoirt him when ho 
could not walk by himself ; but even at the time 
when he was perfectly able to manage himself, 
his face still turned instinctively toward bis 
original help. We read many reflections and 
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echoes of Rcssotti even in hU latest vork. (By 
the way, be is the author of some four books of 
poems, the latest beii^ Ariaki 8hu.) To have a 
support at the start is nothu^ partionlarly bad ; 
but at the seme time it is enough of a disad- 
Tantage. It is a question of genuineness for 
poetry; realisation is the mata thing. 

Ho has been often charged with Tsgueneas ; I 
should say that be hae on^y to saHe orer such a 
charge. We are rather glad that he has no aim 
of amusing his readers ; in fact, there he shows 
a poet's dignity. Vaguertess is often a virtue ; a 
god lives in a cloud; truth carinot be put on one’s 
finger-tip. The darkness of n^ht is b^nty; that 
is only another view of the light of day, Still we 
know that when a poet is great, he always goes back 
to the simplicity of nature; there may come a time 
for him when he will cry for that simplioity as a 
child for his mother's g^k. IDs fact, when he re¬ 
turned to simplicity he w(>« .^oat delightful, as in 
the case of Browning ; read one of his poems called 
“Shu no Madata" or “The Dark Red Shadow- 
Spots ” with the followup lines somewhere i 

• " BfttvMb the epacaa, 

Of aeaci* hrenebM wnminsleA, 

Spread oa 

The ehiaisg of eleuda. 

T#e olooe ia the shadowy Um, 

You end I; 

Oh how lovely, 

The fre^saoe of the gtsen I 
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Tbe bnes«« fao. 

Tbd l«A7«s of the Mode trMs 

Torn ea 

DrMffiily, 

“ The deriC'ted ebedeW'Bpota of the eun 
Swin^; 

Alee, of ft euddaa, 

W7 thought disordered.*’ 

He is ft bnilder of a brick house who sets his 
matoriale with care; he is ft ourio-ahop keeper 
who ananges his hric-a-hrao with no small taste. 
He is not a free bird who sings to ft star ; but he 
is a caged nightingale who sings beautifully. 
His understanding of what it is to bo a poet is 
thorough; and be can he that <iulte easily. 
However, his poetical atmosphere ia rather close 
and shut up ; his mind ia too aystomatio ; he has 
too good a head to be a great poet. T^hat is 
symbolism if not “the affirmation of your own 
temperament in other things, the spinning of a 
strange thread which will bind you and the other 
phenomena together “ t Eanhaia is that symbo> 
list; he looks upon everything with his own 
special personality. We have no symbols in tbe 
strict literary meEming ; it seems to me that he 
has a great ohance be^re Mm ; axid if he can 
work out his own symbolism, he may oreate a 
special cult for the future generation to follow. 
But we are rather doubtful of the nature of his 
faith; I have some reason to think that his 
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aymboUsm m&y be only a fancy, that it bae no 
root in the ground, It may he his love, but not 
a purpose; and that is a weak point for him. 
He has elaborate adjeotires, phraeea, and descrip' 
tion, bnt we are sure be must find some other 
way to make his poem alire. Truth and beauty 
want no explanation, nor pomp of tine. His 
poetloal mind is dear like a lool^g-glass which 
refieots every line and colour. But his enemy is 
himself; he has too much restraint, a certain 
heaviness, unmistakable difficulty witb bis linea, 
appeals too much to the reader’s eye | he has 
an exoQBs of exactitude which only makes him 
difficult to follow. He uses too often a sharpened 
pencil to make a landscape of large site ; it makes 
the picture a failure as a whole; be spoile the 
general effect by paying too diligent attention to 
details, He is a wonder of development; he 
is a poet of taste. He takes a Utile seed of a 
strange lower, puts it in the ground, waters It, 
mekes it bloom, places it on a tokonoma, and 
gases at and admiiea it from every side ; be does 
not require a great subject to si^ on. But bis 
poetical mood is often sophisticated; he is too 
carefnl, too timid, like a shy bird, And if he 
grasps life’s meaning, unfortunately he kills it. 
It would be his triumph if he could leave out hie 
classicism which he himself created, He has to 
conquer his own soul ■, he has to learn the emotion 
of faith which is primal. After all, his oleverness 
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would be only bis own texilt. Some critic said 
that Mallarm^ (Kanbaxa's art» which originated 
in RoBsetti, waa improved later by Mallsrme and 
other French poets) was obscure, not so much 
because he wrote difierently, but because he 
thought difierently, from other people; now 
1 should like to aay the same thing of Kanbara. 
He thinkfl with a etrango thought; how many 
people of Japan could understand Rossetti or 
Mallarm6 ? There are eo many echoes of them in 
Kanbara’s poome ; but 1 do not moan to under¬ 
estimate his worth ; in that shade he is worthy 
and oven wonderful. « 


IV 

I have much to say on Home! Iwano. We hear 
of a poet of promise with youthfulness and a 
certain amateurish fire, but never reaching to a 
state of maturity; such a poet is rarely guUty 
of falsehood or artificiality, but hia want of the 
power of self-analysis is often wonderful, Iwano 
is one of that class. 

•' “Ti* M Bwset—»h, the ioy of th» world, 

joics with Che TObd ol diMixi ; wh^i & 

(LighC wust efer, ele^iiis fiowors bneer) 

^o«e rooAd ivy epliire eyee. 

Let lae bid my osnlsee lore ediea, 

Under the window tbe ele&dsr rehii fell on ; 

^ yeeming of Che epriasmg peuton 

would live in the breese uoder the oloudy elry." 
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His poem is that of mood, whether of lore or 
other emotioQ; and we are often aod when we 
are disenchanted, the veil of his mose’s shrine 
having fa l l e n > He is a too open singer ; his voice 
sometimes drops even into bathos. Suggestion, 
the spirit of atmosphexeshould he properly valued; 
and we do not attempt to hold back poet when 
he flies into the clouds. Iwano’s imagination 
shows great variety in wealth ^d colour without 
depth, like a summer cloud which haunts the 
mountain peak. Questions in philosophy and 
reflection are not his own Held; but bis specula- 
tion in thought andpassicn makee oueoften wonder 
and gasie. His poems themselves are his person¬ 
ality. His is the poetry of his transition age ; 
will he ever reach the time of realisation ? D oubt- 
less his spiritual life will evolve and he will gain 
intimacy with Nature in time. I think, however, 
that po^ical sureness is more often bom than 
made. It is a pity that be ia much troubled with 
the richness of his own Are and thought, and, in 
spite of himself, loses bU seU'Ccnsciousness. We 
cannot find the silence and the odour of time 
and association in his free and often undisciplined 
songs. His head never turns back to the tw^ht, 
but locks forward to the sunrise and the ^y. 
He has been accused of being an unthinking 
singer, who scatters bis thoughts and wastes his 
passion on any subject; in fact, he is at home 
on any subject, his sudden fire and thought rising 
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up on the spot. Ke is the most yeTsatilo poet 
of the present da;; and, natuially, he baa un- 
consciously degenerated into every excess. And 
it seems to me that he always lacha just one touch 
of distinotion. The heart of Nature is sad. Be¬ 
yond the sounds of the wind and the waves you 
will be impressed by the loneliness and beauty of 
silence, which is the dignity of Nature. The real 
poem should be libe it. But it is rogrottablo in 
Iwano that his voice often stops at being only a 
voico, and lacbs something which should lie 
beyond. On the other hand, his buoyancy and 
exdtation of imagination and swing ore the out- 
bmrat of his own nature, frequently reminding us 
of the Celtio. (He is the Irish singer of Japan.) 
The question with him is not how to sing, but 
how not to sii^. He was a poet ardently follow¬ 
ing after a romantic colour in life and passion 
when he published hie Sorrm Shisft^< I noticed 
then that his romanticism, too, tottered toward 
a sad confusion. But I begin to observe a great 
change in his later work. He is a horn poet, and 
in any ciroumstancea can be trusted as to his 
genuineness. He is not a bric-a-biao poet what¬ 
ever, but has yet to learn how to control his 
poetic impulse, which is bis only guide. His 
mood is so compeUing that he is carried on by 
the force of momentum, and troubled with his 
own gift. While 1 blow that the gospel of the 
negatire oaimot be admired, some sense of Jimita- 
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tion would do him a world of good. Ho wrote 
“Tankyoku” ia tho Sad Lovt and Sod Song, 
the fourteeu'line songs which proved sucoeesful. 
They are impreseive hi their own special way, 
one dwoUing on a speculation in thought, and 
another carryuig a terribly realistic picture of 
passion. W^t ho sings in them is less Japanese 
than universal. “ Tankyoku ” is not a sonnet 
which should he rigid m form and idea; it is 
simply written in foiuteen lines < 

*'H9ldiag a aUuafl vhioli hse J3e voica. 
levy toy world wieh t««n; 

'Tia net, for love as the other people s&yi 
*Tis not for the pain which I rafier noet, 
more than my pain and love; 
fleeh of burning thoughts will bwn, 

And my hot tooie iloxLe run down, 

Whea the loaelioeee In my bcoom eomea to flow. 

Kor Qod nor Deett is in me; 

If there ia a thing, ’tia this lonehnoes: 

ITow I OED a prey of my own hie. 

And cry away due endiecs world with the atone; 

It bean eilonce eternally growing, 

And i pour on it n? own team.” 


It is acknowledged that in his later work he 
has deserted the golden realm of rom^ticlsm 
and entered delightfully into the silver-grey cloud- 
land of symbolism; and he hw made a better 
friendship with Verlaine, and taken him ss a 
bosom friend without any proper etiquette, 
even thinks that he is himseli a Japa,nese Verlaine. 
I am sure that there is no slightest harm in it. 
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1 do not call bis tr&nsiormation to some sort 
of symbolism from ronubnticism an advanco to 
a li^bor poetical plane—it is simply bis line of 
evolution. And X see a delightful change in 
Iwano of to-day. Rut somehow I suspect that 
in his Idea and poetry ho is lusting after strange 
gods and ikneoling to them in too free adoration. 
I even declare that he offends sometimes, but 
without any bad intention against good tasto and 
discretion; and 1 espy that bo appears quite 
glad in his own action. It is not a robelbon in 
bis case by any means, but a rovolution. But 
what is the saddest thing with this Iwano is that 
he has lately stopped ; he is squandering 

his own' talent and passion on novebwriting and 
criticism. It is not alone myself that wishes bis 
return to poetry. 

There are other names who have helped to 
mals:e this acwnstyled poems or Bkintaiehi a strong 
literary force andbrou^t it to theprcsentdevolop* 
menW-for instance, Eakusei Hiraba, who grasps a 
large subject and executes with a rigid constrac> 
tion and handsome hut passionless rhetoric: 
Tetsuhan Yosano, whose life-long training in 
IJ^wnting made his poems terse, and whose 
experience of life fiashes sharp: Suimei Eawai, 
whose calm rhythm and tender beauty of feeling 
might suggest a Longfellow: Kagai Kodama, 
whose Byronic fire and surprise cannot be over¬ 
looked ; and Gekko Takayasu, who is the singer 
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of Kyoto, the old capital, where he lives, that is 
to say, an appreoiator of <^uieter life and somewhat 
old hot pleasing ideality. And lastly, we oannot 
forget the name of Tokoku Kitamura, a silver of 
Byioni&m, who, some years before Shimazaki, 
already breathed a new poetical spirit into the 
poetry of modern Japan ^ in truth, he might be 
termed the father of ShiniaisM. The develop* 
ment of the last few years brought to the front 
two names, Hakusbu Kitahara and Roiu Miki, to 
whose work special attention should be called. 


SOftCB VTA SPECniBNS FROM THE HYAKUNIN 
ISHIU ANTHOLOGY COMPILED IN 1236 
BY SADAIYB, A NOBLE OF THE KYOTO 
COURT 


“ The floweis and my love 
passed away under tlie rain, 

While I idly looked upon thorn x 
Where is my yester-loTO 1 

Ouo Ko KouAcnr, 


“ Ono no Komachi.” Ki no Tsuraynki remarks, 
belongs to the school ot Sotoori Bme of anciont 
times. There is feeling in her poome, but little 
Tigour. She ia like a lovely woman who is sulTenng 
from ill health. Want of vigour, however, la only 
natural in a woman’s poetry.” Although she left 
little work, her poetical capacity as well as her 
beanty it is said, caused her to ba called to the 
Imperial House. She was not from a family of high 
poeition by any means, as she was a daughter of a 
certain chief officer of a county. There ia no other 
woman of old Japan whose life figures so largely m 
fi^on; and her name sa a model of beauty mote 
than as a poetess is nniversally known. Blomachl is 
regarded as a synonym of “ beautiful woman*'; there 
were or are many beautiful women nicbismed 
Komachi. Whether a fiction or not, Fukakusa no 

ns 
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CSiujo’e lore^Btor; with iior is tamou : it is said that 
his loT& was atter^ eoomcd, and ha called her to 
admit him to her house with no sncoses whaterer, 
and that he died under the ^^ter snow on his hon- 
dredth journej. 


** Behold the heavenly vaetneBs, 

The sky oi the moon ! 

Is it not the same moon 1 once saw 
Out of Easuga’s Mikasa hill 1” 

Abe ho NaHAMAEO. 

Ahe no Nabamato left Japan for China in hia 
emteenth year, and stayed in China for thirty-^ght 
long years, '^e Emperor Bsnso admired his ability 
and appointed him aa his secretaij; and Kakamaro 
changed his name and took the Chinese ni^rnA of 
ChoTO, and considered himself m a Chinese. But 
it ww the 4th of Tenhio Shobo (729), when the 
Japanein ambassador to China, FajiwaranoEiyokawa, 
was going hack, and Nakamaro’s thought of home 
stirred. And he decided to return to Japan ; and 
many of his friends, Oi and Bihakn, the two famous 
CShinm poets, among them, held a farewell party 
in Nakamaro’s honour. It was a moonlit night when 
thedinner took place, and he wrote this t/ta ^hiTihing 
about ^ moon that used to come out of Eaauga's 
hCkasa hlB, i^ueh he knew well in his boyhood 
days. The Mikaaa bill is in the outekirte of Nara. 
It is said that erery member of the party wept over 
6 
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bis Vta. However, NeiMoaro could not refcuni home 
after all; tbe ship in wbicb he sailed met with a 
tempest, bo was shipwreoked. He died in China 
at tM age of eight^'Cne. 


*' 0 thou, fisher’s boat, 

Tell men that 1 sailed 
Away into the eighty isles, 

Into the bluest field,—^he sea! ” 

Sakoi Takamuiu. 

This Saagi Takamura’s Via was written when he 
was put boat to be an exile in the far-away Iki 
island. It happened that ho had been appointed 
Ticeambassador to China, the ohief being Fujiwara 
no Tsunetsuyu, and the four ships whioh we» to 
take the entire company ware announced offloially. 
And the first ship whioh Tsunetsuyu rode in was 
damaged when it ^d hardly left the shore, andjia 
insisted on haring Takamura exchange ebipa for 
his safety. The fatter grew annv, and at once 
turned the head of his boat and landed; and be 
resigned, saying that his old father needed him so 
that he coufd not go so far off. The Emperor Saga 
(310-642) was obliged to impose on Mm an official 
punishment sinee ho had di«beyed his august oom> 
mand for such a reason. 

He wrote some seventy Via poems on his eime 
journey, which are sMd to be beautiful in diction 
and hffi of meaning. This Via is one of them. 
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“ 1o gaze opoE the moon 
la to be sad in a thoueand ways. 

Though all the Autumn 

Is not meant to be my own aelf’e.'* 

Oxs MO OmATO. 

Tie the Spring day 
With lovely far-away light. 

Why must the flowers fall 
With hearU unquiet ? '* 

El KO TOKOMOSI. 

Some oommentator saye that this Ufa poem is the 
beet among aU the ^ms ever writteo in Japam. 


AlU| my face betrayed 
The eeoret of my love. 

AU men aek me why 
1 am BO Bad.’* 

Tazsa mo Kakbmobi. 

That I love thee 
le known already. Ah, me 1 
1 had been thinl^g that 
No one would know it.” 

Mi917 mo Tadaut. 

This Uta was written, it is eud, on the 2nd of 
Tentoku (067), when the Bmperor Reizei gathered 
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tha court poata aod pooUaaea to hold an Via coatast. 
Asca^ the loTe poem* no oocaeion, tbu ia 
one of tha beat, tha o^cr beat ona being Taira no 
Kanamori’a Uta, irtueb pcaeadea this poem. The 
poetioal umpire Ononomiya pronounced Kanomon a 
&e better. T edaff i* took tha failure too hard to his 
heart; and it is aaid he died after oaaaing to 
eat for some days. 


The moon has nothing to make 
Me think and cry, 

But, alas, my own teats alone 
Do lament and fall.*’ 

Saioro Hoshl 


Oh, thread of my life, 

Be tom ofi now if it must I 

I fear in longer life 

Hy secret would be hard to keep.” 

gnousni Naisiiso^o. 


** I might shoi; thee 
How tha Oshima island fishers’ sleeves 
Never change their tints, though wet through. 
But, alas, tearful sleerae of mine ! ” 

Tw rrgrr HOHIH MO OSUEB. 


m 
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** List, the orients sing I 
Upon the mat of the ffoafr. nigh t, 

J, mj raiment not yet unbound, 

Ha^e to sleep alone.” 

Gokyosokf Sbssbo Sasdjo DijoDAins. 

” ’Tie not the stormy enow 
Luring the garden flower. 

But what is falling fast 
Is nothing but my own self.” 

Nytoo Sakino Bajodauw. 

*' My sleeres are IDco 
The wide sea rooks unseen 
Bren at the lowest tide. Nobody would know 
That their tears noYsr dry.” 

Nzjo»ora Sanusi. 
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SOME EOKKV SPECIMENS BY THE 
MASTERS 

To^y, ftt Urt to-d^y, 

I grew to vi«h to teiee 
The chrysanthemaiD flowers.” 

RiKamu. 

” Antnmn^fi foil moon ; 

Lo, the shedowe oi $> pine tareo 
Upon the mate I ** 

KxSJtRV. 

“TeQow obrjeanthemom, white ehiyeacthemua: 
Why, the other names for me 
Are of no use.” 

Raj7SVT»n. 

' Let day pass, 

Let night oreaJc.* 

The sing—they sing morning and ere.” 

Bu8o:r. 

” Ah, bow sublime— 

The green learee, the young learee, 

Jn the light of the sun J ” 

Basso. 
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THE WISDOM OP ISRAEL: Bblsr Satrwt* from the 
Bebyloeitn Talmud and Uldraah Kabbetb. Traualaied 
rroA ilio Aruaele «(tU ta (atreduetlea by bawiit CobDva. aadlBpnm 
elea. t/* net. 

THE DUTIES OP THE HEART. By Rajix BACmi. 
Tr&AiluM rrMR the Hebre* wlUi inireduetl**) by Cowih 
K alUer Hebrew Sehelen C .C L and IitiprmlOB. th Mt. 

CHWBSB 

YANO CHU'B GARDEN OP PLEASURE. Trmkted 
jVon ibe Cblnoee by PreKaeier Am* Pont*, With le lairM Mtleo Hr 

H. Caevain.^e. i^eet. 

TAOIST TEACHINQS, From da Mysy«l Pbileaepby of Lieb 

Ttd. Trsaite:*^ by Liohcl QcLia, U.A. e/* Mt. 

A LUTE OF JADE, fieinr Saladlona from ihe CUaaical PeeTiof 
QrlAii. ReoMrad with aa fBirodoatloa by L CaAKHcn.BT]re, rad 
Bdklan. •^M<. 

THE CLASSICS OF COKPUCIUB. 

I. Tba Book ef Odei {SbURIng;). 

By L. CaAnMaaJImo. etO fapraMion. tf net 
n. Tba Soek af Hiitery (SbU'Kinc). 

By W, Goaef Otc. asd Inpreealaa. eet 
THE SAYINGS OP CONPUC2US. A ee* TransUHon af (be 
rratitr pan af tba Coafeclaa Asaleeta witb tetraduetloe end NMm by 
LtoMiL Gtcna, H.A. (Osoa.ti AMlataet la the D«Mrtie«nt of Orlaatd 
flaoti lad Maaaaw^pti ofebe flrtc^ Matua. aad )»praaete& if* tea 



THE CONDUCT OP DIPS; or, Tb» Unlvsnal Order of 
Ccafueiut. A tnasUdon of one of (he fbcr Coofcdea Booki. 
bldwtofceewn u Lb« Dectrla* of ilie w—^ Ko Hokb Mino, U.A. 
(Seb.)« asd la prcMiofl. «/• net. 

THE BOOK OP PIMAI/ DUTY. Trtn»la(«dfxOB3 theCbiuese 
«r Ijie H» 1 m Cbicif bj Ivam CKix, Flret SecreUry to the C3iifleM 
Lei^lwo, i/* sw. 

THE $AYIN08 OP LAO TZO. From the ChineM. Tteae> 
litedwtth (airedgcttoa by Lioeti 6it4S, eftbe liritbb Mumub, 4U1 
InBfeWiOQ' th asL 

MUSIKOS OP A CHINESE MYSTIC. SeVKOoM fmm the 
Pbilwephyof Otoasr TtQ, With Ineroductioo by LcONiaCiaw, U.A 
(Otee.), Aeetitent ot ice &n U»n Uu**um. sad Impreoiim. aet. 

THE PLIGHT OP THE DRAGON. An Sewy Mt the Theory 
ted FraeUee of Art la Oiioa ud Japos. bued eo Ontiael Sooreea. by 
lAUBiaes SiHvotr. an. 

JAPANESE 

THE WAY OP CONTENTMENT. Truelated fron the 
Jiyenose of Raiban Ebbea by Kik Hoexiao. a/* iMt. 

THE MASTER*SINGERS OP JAPAN. Betas VerseTrau* 
latioea fren tM Japamtse beet*. By C1.ARA A. Wa 14K. a/>eeu 

WOMEN AND WISDOM OP JAPAN. With latroduetieo 

byS. TAXAiaui. aed IstpreMien. t^.nat. 

BOYPriAN 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LEGENDS. By Maboaut A. 

UbMlAT. a/* net. 

THE BURDEN OP IBIS, Being the Laueou of lata end 
Nepbtbye, Tnisakisd froQ ib« EcypUaa Mb ee latcedwiloa by Jaxu 
reacjtu Dcvwie. i^eet. 

THE INSTRUCTION OP PTAKHOTEP AND THE 
INSTRUCTION OP KS^QEMNI. The Oldest Books ia 
the World. TnoaUted from the Bgypdan Mb (atredactleo sad 
Apyeodix by ^atttscoku Gubii. jrd impresaioa. if* a<L 


£e/it»naJ CwH<aas*naeani)«wiAeu/d ^adWavaaedM 

Tai» BaiTObS »» r^e WnooM or tha East Saaiias, 
jo*. Auiuakls Stust. 

Lqroow. W. 
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WORKS ON THE 

LIFE AND LITERATURE op JAPAN. 
THINGS JAPANESE. 

Beiag Notes on Various Subjects connected with 
Japan. For use of Travellers and others. By 
Basii, Hau, Chambbrlaih, Emeritus Professor of 
Japanese and Philology lo the Imperial University 
of Tfikyd. Hew Edition (Fiilb), Revised and 
Enlarged. Demy dvo. los. 6^. net. 

JAPANESE POETRY. 

By Basil Hall Chamberlain, Emeritus Pro¬ 
fessor of Japanese and Philology In the Imperial 
University of Tokyo- Demy 870. yr. net. 

" It u impcssible here to do more th&a tooch upon & fieir of the 
iooniaerahle proUens and laysCenes suggested or reveeJed by this 
atoortnng book. Frofeesor Chamberlein seas up the aetter In 
aduinble words, touching with esqoiste delicacy the chutD, the 
wAtehfiiioess of a litetelure by the side of which the £oes( Wntem 
uttersoces niu&t tecnk Gerganliuo, torceotial, liempet*tongaed.*^ 

Minthtfit*' GuoniuK. 

THE IDEALS OF THE EAST. 

With special reference to the ART OF JAPAN, 
By Kakvzo Oraxura. Second Impression. 5;. 
neL 


LONDON; JOHN MURRAY. 


JAPAN IN THE BEGINNING OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

Compiled hj the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce in the Japanese Government, ssf- net. 

JAPANESE EDUCATION. 

By Baron Daipoi:? Kikuchi, Lectures delivered 
in the University of London. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

LION AND DRAGON IN 
NORTHERN CHINA. 

By R. P. JoHKSTOir, M.A. (Oxon.), F.ILG.S., 
District Officer and Magistrate, welhalwci; formerly 
Private Secretary to the Governor of Hong Kong, 
etc.; Author of “From Peking to Mandalay.'’ Wiih 
Map and llIuscratloDS. Demy 8vo. 15/. net. 

"A te«i]y viluibU votk, a hook ooi only to r«ad aod reed carO' 
fgllr, but to pc««e«s and refn to spin ud agiio, . . . Chinefte 
n^t read book with as much pleasure es Europeans, end 
protably leam alasost is macbPaamM. 


Works by the late Mrs. Bishop GsabeUa L. Bird). 
2 f. 6tC net each. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. 

Including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo, and the 
Shrines m Nikhd and Xii. Idap and IllusiratioDS. 

HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

Six Months amoog the Palm Groves and Coral 
Reefs and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. 
With niustratioos. 
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BUDDHIST CHINA. 

By R. F. JoKHSTON, Author erf “From Peking to 
Mandalay," “Lion and Dragon in Nerlhem Cbma." 
With inustration&. Demy Sto. 15 ;. neb 
“Hr. JohostOD writes with endliios eod authority of tb« virious 
Buddhist scboels in Cbuu, of iWc influence oa the Mt and poetry 
of tbs aoHoa i of Ibe orifios and doccriaea of the HtnXyflu and 
KahayiJia sects, and of the four gieai shrines to which for centuies 
the eons of Hu have enade pdlgrimage."— Tims. 

THE FLOWERY REPUBLIC. 

ByPREDsaicz McCouhck, Special Conespoodent 
at Pekmg. With lUustmtiona. Medium 8vo. 15.;. 
net 

No studeot of Par Eastern aflaii9 con afford Co dispense with 
this cs^iahly wxilCCB acid really erplanatocy tie6k.'‘—OufM. 

THE “NOVIK,” 

and the part she played in the Russo-Japanese War, 
1904. By Lieutenant Stess, Imperial Russian 
Navy. Translated by L. A, B., Editor and Trans¬ 
lator of “ Raspiflta.” Crown 8to. 3?. 6^, net. 

*• PonDS a page In the history of the Russo-Japanese wax that a 
ao( only romaotic but fonu a sutoBCt of deep iiuesesc to sJl oaTal 
efbeers.’'— Arrea. 

"It is not only a book (0 read; ic is also one upon which to 
ponder.”— Gratae. 
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INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 

By the Re?. B, F. Elwin, Author of "Indian 
Jottings.” With niustrstioDS. Demy 8vo. ics. fid. 
net. 

‘*Is Aill of an Imisense ?sriet7 of inforniatioB ahoat all vdes 
of ladian life at th« pKsent day, derived from an Intljuate know¬ 
ledge of the poople and giTco in on easy, ODa/Tected and attractive 
naaoer.'*—7^ TWi. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE: 

Its Psychology, Structure, end History, from the 
5 rst Muhamnutdan InvssioDS to the Present Day, 
By E B. Havsll, Author of “lodian Sculpture 
and Painting,'* "The Ideals of Indian Art,” etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal Svo. gor. net 

‘'We commend Mr. Haven't aane, thorough, asd beantifol work 
to (be aiteotioA of all iatereated in the paat and Mare of Indian 
■xchitecture.*'— OmM. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. 

By E. B. Havbl, C.I.E., fornaetly Principal of ihe 
Government School of Art and Keeper of the Art 
GaUeiy, Calcutta; Author of “ Indiao Sculpture and 
Painiing,” “Benares, the Sacred City,” etc. With 
lUustraliona. Royal 8vo. igr. net 
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VESTIGES OF OLD MADRAS, 

1640—1800, 

Traced frcm the East India Ccnpanf’s Records 
preserved eX Fort St George and the Indie Office, 
and other sources. By Henry Davison 
Love, late Lieut-Colonel Royal Engineers, and Bt- 
Colonel, Hon. Fellow of the University of Madras. 
In 3 Volujoes and an Index. Medium 3 vo. sdr. net 

A PEPYS OF MOGUL INDIA, 

1653—1708. 

Being an Abridged Edition of the '‘Storla do 
Mogor” by Niccolao Maoucci. Translated by 
WjLtiAU Irvine. Abridged and Edited by Mar- 
OARET Irvime. With Ftonlispie» Demy 8vo. 
lor. 6 ci. neb 

'*She has doQ« the work of slulfjUy, and Maoncd, 

the stowsiray. (he ve^st, the ataueur apetbecan, ibe Court pby 
aiau, and tr>« CMcei eobee out neidlt in these psgea 

Th« book i» autbeatie, foe Uiu Irvine baa piaaed bet not grafted.” 
— 7 ^ Tout. 

DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. 

By H. C. Fakshawe, C.B. With Maps and Ulus- 
tratioDS. Demy Svo. Sr. oet. 

*'A tcholsily and thceooghly informed work. . . . Cndoobtedlf 
the bttt dtfoription of Delhi, (rons a topOfraphfcal sad popular 
arcbteoloclcal point of view, that has yet appeared, and the {nmerems 
plaiu aiM photographs add gmdy to its value.’*—7>ts SpiOaXPr. 
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COMPLETELY REVISED EDITIONS OF 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS 

INDIA and JAPAN 


INDIA, BURMA, and CEYLON. 

With numerous Maps and Plans, son 

This Handbook has bMQ brought up to date and reriaed throagb* 
out uadar eew edicenhlp and with the co^penHon of ofheials aad 
other resideoU in all pans of ladio, Ce^loDi and IDunoa. New 
loapa and plaos have beea added, utd no caxc Or trouble has been 
spared to soake the bo^ eemplete aod thareogfa ja all details. 


JAPAN, including FORMOSA. 

With numerous Maps and Plans. 20s. 

This edition of the Handbook has been rerCsed throi^haut-^ 
lerisoi) arnountisg to the re-writing of sereral routes and the iococ- 
poratiofi ofnooierom changes all orer the couotry, fiecessitited bp 
the exteosioo ofndIwaTS, electric ifiDS. aod other improtesieats. 
At the state tita* it bis been borne io mind that pienuesque Old 
Japan." so far as it sdll surrlvee, b what the aajoritj of iolell^at 
persona come out to see. The cotal result. It b hoped, will supplj 
iraeellen with a vade-meenia which, while retainlog ell aeedJhI 
lafomatiofi eeeeemiog temploi, ut treasures, l^ends. Bower iesU* 
▼als. and the other ohirming pecDlUriUes of this fasdnatiag land, is 
•Iso thoroughip practical aod op to dace. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 




Archaeological Libr&rf» 
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'*A hook that is shut is but a block” 

j' % 

^ GOVT. OF INDIA ^ 
jS Oeptrtnent of Archaooloar ^ 
w NlWMLHl 'S 


P3e*M help M to keep the book ! 

vad wiftyfng, 


